A GOOD GIRL GONE BAD . 
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THE OLD STORY 

WiilQr'' Cirro laid, kis voice warm 
and friendly. 

"What are you doing here?'' asked Wilta. 
"Dropped around to eee you. Thought maybe 
you might decide to come and work for me " 

"I don't want to work for you," said Wllla. 
"I've told you that enough times " 

"Well, now, Willa, I only wanted yog to tie in 
with me and meet some gentlemen now and 
then. Fine money In it for a good-looking kid 
like you. Pm o bit short-honded right now, too* 
One of my girls quit me " 

Cirro Scope was a nice-talking man. He was 
a real dresser, and he smelled like hyacinths. 

but Willa said, "I reckon Pil get me some other 
kind of iob " 

"All right" said Cirro Scope. "Still, if you 
change your mind, let me know." 

"I won't change my mind." 

"Well," Cirro said, "ail my girls once told me 
that* * * •" , 
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WiLLA Metabarger had just fiuuished putting the last 
curler in the lady's hair at Mrs* AdeUe Morton's School 
of Beauty Culture when her girl friend Vada Larkin 
slipped into the booth. 

Speaking low, Vada said, **Like to see you right away. 
Important.” 

Willa backed off a step and looked at her handiwork. 
She liked beauty parlor work and she was going to take 
the next state examinatioii down at the capital and get 
her license. She did not aim to be turned aside by the 
kind of romancing Vada always had in mind. 

Willa said, trying not to hurt Vada’s feelings, “I don't 
reckon 1 can leave ri^t this minute. If it's somewhere you 
got in mind, you can go on by yourself.” 

*lt’s a lunch date,” said Vada. “Want to go?” 

“I don’t reckon I do,” said Willa, 

Vada put her head out and peered down the line of 
booths, always with an eye out for Mrs, Morton who dis¬ 
liked schemers and wanderers. 

Vada said, “I better get back to my cooking. See you 
again before noon.” 

Willa liked the looks of the curler arrangement, but to 
make sure they were going to work out all right she said 
to the lady, “Do they feel all right?” 

Willa’s customer was a Mrs. Leona Estabiook. Mrs. 
Estabrook said, “They feel all right” She glanced at 
Willa’s cheap dress and then at her nice long-fingered 
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ADULTERESS 

hands. “You will make a fine operator. I guess youVe had 
to work pretty hard for a living, haven’t you?” 

“I guess I have,” said Wiila. “It wasn’t easy for me 
to get money to pay for going to beauty school. I worked 
in a laundry some. Now I work in a restaurant five nights 
a week from six to eleven, I don’t make much money^ 
but I can manage, skimping here and there ” 

“Where is your home?” asked Mrs. Estabrook. 

“Here in the city,” replied WiUa. “Down in Ginger 
Bread Flats, to be exact.” 

She couldn’t see why the lady should be asking such 
personal questions. Women usually talked about them¬ 
selves instead of about the girls who fixed their hair. 
While Willa got the electric sockets in place and the hood 
adjusted over the woman’s head, the woman kept on ask¬ 
ing questions. 

For instance, “Have you ever been married?” 

“No,” said Willa, “I ain’t ever been married,” 

“You have boy friends, of course?” 

“I don’t reckon I do. All I have is work,” 

“I could introduce you to some nice boy friends. I 
could introduce you to some real nice men.” 

Willa began to have suspicions. She had been a little 
suspicious from the first The woman had a mean-looking 
face and a smile that seemed friendly on the surface, but 
under that surface there was something mean and tricky 
about her, 

Willa said, “I reckon I wouldn’t be interested in being 
introduced to no nice boy friends nor nice men friends 
either. Right now Fm interested in getting a license to 
work in a regular beauQr parlor and making enou^ 
money to live like a body ought to,” 

“There are easier ways of making money,” said the 
woman. “But, of course, if you want to make it the hard 
way, that’s up to you.” 

She was about to say something else to Willa when tall 
and business-like Mrs. Morton came by to inspect her 
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work. The woman shut up then and assumed the air of 
a kdy of refinement, which proved to Willa that the 
woman was anj^thing but a lady of refinement. 

“Nice work, WiUa,” said Mrs. Morton. “You may start 
on the customer in the next booth now. Keep careful note 
of your time so you won’t leave the heat on too long.’* 

Willa did not have a wrist watch, but she could see 
the wall clock without much trouble. She looked at the 
clock and saw tihat it was fifteen minutes after nine. 

In the next booth was a stout woman with a kind face 
and gray hair. Hers was not the kind of hair an operator 
could do much for because it was more like wire than hair, 
but Willa was glad to get away from Estabrook. She found 
out what this other woman wanted and went to work 
on her. 

Vada Larkin showed up again. “I bet you’d like to 
lunch out for a change, wouldn’t you?” 

“I don’t reckon so,” said Willa. “I always bring my 
lunch, such as it is.” 

Vada eased up close to Willa and raised herself on tip¬ 
toes. Willa was a straw-blonde and several inches taller 
than the little brown-haired Larkin mouse. 

Vada said, “My boy friend says you could come with 
me today. He’d like to meet you. He knows a nice fellow 
who’d like to meet you, too. Think it over.” 

Willa reckoned a girl could do worse than meet a boy. 
She reckoned that was part of living—meeting a boy and 
maybe sometime getting married to him. 

When Vada had slipped away, Willa thou^t more and 
more about it. She had never been out to lunch with 
Vada, and she had never seen any of her boy friends. 
She had just heard Vada talking about them, and she 
seemed to be having fun. She wore pretty clothes, and 
Willa guessed that pretty clothes helped a girl to get a 
boy friend. 

Willa decided that if Vada said any more about going 
to lunch with her, she might go. 
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The woman WiJla was working on now asked Willa 
what her name was, and she said, “I’m Willa Metabarger.” 

“Fm pleased to meet yon,” the stout lady said. ‘Tm 
Mrs. Brawning. I’ve been here before. Your little friend 
took care of me one of the times. You impress me as being 
a better prospect than she is. But there isn’t really much 
use to my going to a beau^ parior, uhat with my head of 
dead hair.” 

“Your han isn’t dead at all,” said Willa. “It’s been 
burned a litfle, but I can''see it has quality. I bet you 
looked as pretty as the best wh«i you was a ^1. You’ve 
got a pretty face now, and with your hair waved just 
right you’ll look real good.” 

Once Mrs. Brawmng got started, there was no stopping 
her talk. She told about her girlhood and marriage and 
childreo. She talked about her grandchildren, and a few 
timffg she mentioned her husband. For years she and her 
husband had run a boarding house on Wooster Street, 
near the Square. That was back when people could make 
money running a boarding house. A good thing, too, be¬ 
cause now she and her old man lived on social security in¬ 
stead of by keeping boarders. If they had to depend on 
keeping boarders now they’d be in the poor house, she 
said. “Times do change.” 

Willa liked people such as Mrs. Brawning, good souls 
who made an honest living at least once in their lives. 
Willa didn’t expect to run a boarding house, but she at 
least hoped to have a good job and someday maybe marry 
a decent sort of man. 

Willa got through with the two women and finished two 
others by twelve. She was one of the group of students 
scheduled for lunch at noon. Vada Laridn, too, was in 
that group. 

Vada came by Willa’s booth as she was leaving. “Okay, 
kid?” 

“What do you mean?” asked Willa. 

“Like the idea of meeting a nice man?” 
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Willfl said, “I reckon I wouldn’t mind meeting a nice 
man. I gu^s a girf ought to think about that sometime.” 

“Enough said, kiddo. Let’s beat it.” 

They beat it down to the sidewalk and along the naitow 
side street to a diniqr-looking hole in the wall which had 
the word caps painted on the front window. 

Vada led the way in, and they went aU the way to the 
back. 

A man was waiting at a table in the very back where 
there was a booth and plenQr of privacy. He got up like 
a true gen tkman and smil^ at Vada and Willa—es¬ 
pecially at Willa. 

“Mr, Scope, meet my best friend, Willa Metabarger.” 

“Delighted to meet you,” said Mr, Scope. 

“Pleased to meet you, too,” said Willa. 

“Please be seated,” said Mr. Scope. 

Vada scooted to a chair, Willa awkwardly got on an¬ 
other, and then Mr. Scope sat down. 

Vada looked at the fourth chair, which was vacant. 
“This was supposed to be a double date. Where’s the 
double?” 

“Sorry,” said Mr. Scope. “Mr. Green telephoned and 
said he couldn’t make it.” Mr. Eicope looked at Willa. 
“Mr. Green owns a caf^. He says it’s down in Miss Meta- 
burger’s part of town. The guy who was supposed to run 
the place for him today couldn’t make it. Mr. Green 
asked if Pd make his apologies and treat you both to 
lunch.” 

“Nice of him,” said Vada. 

“Nice for me, too,” said Mr. Scope, a friendly eye 
resting on Willa. 

Mr. Scope, thought Willa, was acting sort of peculiarly 
for a man who was supposed to be Vada’s boy friend. 
He wasn’t paying any attention to Vada. He kept looking 
at Willa. He seemed to be wondering how she looked 
inside her clothes. 

A waiter came with a big tray loaded with food— 
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Steaks, country style, with side dishes of vegetables and 
hot rolls. 

The food looked good, and it tasted good. 

‘‘You’re really putting on the dog, Cirro,” said Vada. 
“Such food! Business must be pretty good. Maybe you 
ought to explain to Willa what your business js.*’ 

‘TTo a nice girl like Willa?” 

“Why not? I was a nice girl onoe,^ 

“Which way do you like it best?” 

“I like it test the way it is now. A girt can’t always 
have fun and get paid at the same time. I like the fm 
and the pay both.” 

“Which do you like test, the fun or the money?” 

“Hard to tell. I like ’em boUi. But if I had to do with¬ 
out either, I guess I’d do without the dou^,” Vada gave 
Waia a wink and a smile, “I guess you don’t even know 
what we’re talking about.” 

“No, I don’t guess I do.” 

“TeU her, Cirro.” 

“Maybe I ought to ask a question first.” He looked at 
Willa and lifted his eyebrows in pleasant inquiry. Ciiro 
Scope was not a bad looking man. He was rather sUm, 
neatly dressed and had beautiful dark hair. He asked 
WiUa, “Ever teen married?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Ever had boy friends?” 

“No, none to speak of,” 

Scope looked at Vada Larkin. ”Mayte you ought to do 
the talking, fm sort of limited when it comes to talking 
to a girl like Willa. A divorcee I can talk to or any 
woman who’s had experience with men. That kind of 
woman knows what a fellow is talking about. She’ll meet a 
man halfway, sometimes all the way.” 

“Okay, buddy,” said Vada. “He means, Willa, that he 
can teach you how to make easy money. Men will pay 
for a little loving. Some men will pay a lot. Ciiro knows 
how to get that trade for you. He gets it for me, if you 
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know what I mean. There had to be a first time for me, 
and that*s kind of rough. But once you’re over that, you’re 
willing from tiien on. You’re willing and anxious/’ 

Cirro gave Willa a nice smile. “How would you like 
to make as high as fifty to a hundred dollars a night?” 

“I got fifty dollars one ni^t from just one man/’ said 
Vada. 

“After you’re broken m/’ said Scope, “you’ll look 
forward to those good nights from then on. It’s a good 
life for a girl. It’s better than being married to some Jerk. 
Much better than being married to some guy you have to 
work for when you get nothing for your work except 
food—and sharing his bed with him/’ « 

“I don’t think I’d want an 5 fthing to do with what you’re 
talking about/^ said Willa. “I want to go to beauty school 
and get a license to work as a beauty operator, I reckon 
I don’t want to be no prostitute, if that’s what you’re 
talking about,” 

“Oh, no/’ said Scope, “That’s not it at all.” 

‘T>on’t be stupid, Willa/’ said Vada. “There’s a big 
difference between having something special now and then 
and being a regular. I’m not a regular, but I’m still 
making money. Cirro gets me some sweU dates. There’re 
rich guys staying at hotels willing to pay handsome for a 
nice girl to sleep with for the night, A lot of money and 
a lot of fun. You can’t beat that combination. Now me, 
Fm studying to be a beauty operator, too. What’s more, 
I’m making money to pay my way. I’m making it the 
easy way.” 

While Vada talked and Willa listened, Mr. Scope 
swapped cups of coffee with Willa. 

She saw the swap, and she had a notion that Mr. 
Scope had not meant for her to see it. 

Working at restaurants, Willa had heard people talk¬ 
ing. She had heard about girls being fooled into drink¬ 
ing drugged drinks and waking up in strange roomsp She 
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had beard, that this was one of the ways girls got tricked 
into becoming prostitutes* 

Willa wished she knew how to swap back^ but she knew 
she wouldn’t be able to do that without being seen by Mr. 
Scope and maybe by Vada, as well. She also wished she 
was a magician. She had seen magicians doing the sheU 
and pea game, and she wished she was clever enough to 
work a sleight of hand trick like that* 

She thought she ought to try the trick anyhow. She put 
her hand on the cup Mr. Scope had pushed in front of 
her. But then she looked at Vada Larkin. Vada was 
watching her, and when Vada saw that her spying was 
discovered, she quickly looked away. But she did not look 
away for ^ery long. She kept glancing back at the cups. 

Willa tried to behave as if she knew nothing about the 
swap. She said, *T don’t think I'd want to make my way 
through beauty school that way.” She picked up her cup 
of coffee and pretended to sip a little. 

Vada drank her coffee. They were due back at the 
beauty school right away. 

Scope said to Willa, '‘You think about my proposition. 
You may decide to work for me. If you don’t want to 
Work full time, you might like to do some work on the 
side, like Vada. Good money in it either way.” 

Vada said, "Why don't you dopes drink your coffee? 
Are you waiting for it to get cold?” 

“1 reckon I don’t care much about coffee,” said WUla. 
She picked up her cup though^ and she drank two or 
three drops. 

Mr. Scope drank all of his without removing the cup 
from his lips. But Willa put her cup down. "Sure was a 
good lunch, and I thank you, Mr. Scope,” 

"Holy smokel” exclaimed Vada. She jumped up and 
grabbed Willa by an aim, "Come on, kid; we’re about 
to be late,” 

Willa could that Vada was angry. She drought thM 
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Vada and Mr. Scope had ganged up on her and that she'd 
had a narrow escaj^. 

At the door she looked back, Mr. Scope had moved to 
where he could see her. He smiled and waved at her. 

Willa reckoned she had been lucky. There was now a 
queer taste on her tongue, and it was not the taste of 
coffee. She'd never claimed to be smart; nor had she ever 
been a lucky person, most things considered. She hoped 
she’d always be as lucky as she had been this time, but 
she knew she wouldn’t be. As far as she could remember, 
this was the only time in hex young life that she had been 
particularly lucky at all. 

On the way up the stairs to the beauty school Vada 
said, “Whatever got into that lunk-head? Willa, he didn’t 
dope your coffee, did he? Did you taste something? I bet 
you did.” 

Willa felt confused. Either Vada was ml^ty innocent, 
or she was a mighty good actress. 

Willa guessed that maybe she wasn’t in the best of 
company when she was with Vada. On the other hand, 
Vada was the only girl in the school who had shown her 
any friendship, and the friendship even of a person like 
V^a was warm and comforting to a girl who was lone¬ 
some and practically friendless» 
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Next day, which was Willa’s day off at the festaurant 
where she worked at night, Vada Larkin brought a couple 
of sandwiches, and took the chance to be with Willa 
during the lunch period. They ate in a small lounge, and 
they were the only two girls there, except for others 
occasionally coming by without disturbing them, 

Vada said, “I got something to tell you, WUla. It’s sort 
of confidential between you and me, and I guess you’ll 
think Tm sort of a cheat, 

“I don’t think I will,” said WiUa, “I reckon you know 
what you’re doing.” 

“If I didn’t know, I wouldn’t be doing it,’^ said Vada, 
“It is cheating, in a way. You see, Fve got a boy frieniL 
I mean for real. I mean he thinks I’m okay and on the 
level. And that’s the point. He’s the kind of guy a ^1 
needs to have tucked away somewhere. There has to be 
a fellow who thinks she’s on the level. When she gets 
through playing around, she’s going to want to play angel 
and get herself a man who’ll take care of her/’ 

“I reckon so,” said Willa. 

“Well, that’s the kind of guy I’ve got He thinks Fm 
an angel I don’t go out with him much. 1 tell him I like 
him, that I t hink he’s top-notch with me but that Fm not 
interested in courting. Fm interested in getdng through 
beauty school, I tell him. And when Fm fixed so I can 
make a living for myself if I ever have to, I might think 
about going steady. Maybe I will, too, 1 just hope that in 
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the meaDtime I don’t get caught by some fat-bdlied son- 
of-a-bitch who’s got eaou^ money to keep me tied up all 
night. Do you know anything about how to keep from 
getting pregnant?^’ 

“I don’t think I do,” said Willa. “Never had any cause 
to want to know that.” 

“Maybe you’d better let me tell you something about it 
anyhow. A girl never knows when she might need to 
know about such things.” 

“I don’t reckon you need to bother.” 

“Don’t be stupid, Willa. It’s not going to hurt you 
none.” 

“AD right, then.” 

Vada explained quickly how a pii could keep from 
getting pregnant. And then she got on the subject of her 
special boy friend again. 

“Here’s what I was coming to,” Vada said. “This nice 
guy works ^ the wholesale place where Mr. Green buj^ 
his csit supplies. Name’s Billy ArtmiUer. He’s a real swell 
guy. Goes to church and reads books. He’s got an apart¬ 
ment over by the Square, where he collects wood carvings. 
I’ve never seen his apartment, but he says it's real cosy. 
Wants me to come up and see it sometime. And this time 
it’s a double date, Willa, and no slip-ups.” 

“What’s a double date?” 

“For you and me. We’re going to have supper with 
Billy and that Mr. Green u*o didn’t show for lunch yes¬ 
terday. It’s already arranged.” 

“I don’t know anything about any date vrith a Mr. 
Green,” said WHIa. 

“Well, you know about it now. And he knows about 
you, too. He’s seen you on the city bus that goes down 
to Ginger Bread Flats. He thinks you’re pretty. So do I. 
I just hope you don’t try to turn my boy friend’s head. 
Billy Artmiller’s mine, Willa. When it comes marrying 
time, he’s the one I’m going to tie up with for life. Don’t 
you forget that, Willa. All I’m worrying about is that he 
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doesn't find out about me pla 3 diig around. What he 
doesn't know won't hurt him .*' 

“I guess he won't find out anything from me,” said 
Willa. 

‘This Mr. Green wants me to call Billy ArtmiUef if 
there’s any hitch. K you have any objections, Willa, you 
tdl me right now so I can call Billy and tdl him the 
date’s off.” 

‘T don’t reckon Fve got any objections,” said Willa. 
“If Mr. Green’s a friend of your boy friend and your sure 
he’s ai right then Mr, Green must be.” 

“Sure, he’s all right,” said Vada, “There are a lot of 
nice guys around. But you won’t meet any of them if you 
don’t t^e a chance now and then. I reckon you’re old 
enough to take care of yourself.” 

“I reckon I am,” said Willa. 

“You’re as old as I am. Maybe you’re older than I am. 
Fm nineteen. I guess you’re about tweniy-one.” 

“I reckon you guess about right.” 

Vada glanced at her watch. ”Geel” she axdaimed. ‘'We 
better get back on the job. Time sure clicks off when 
you’re having a good time. Let’s go.” 

Wilia was sort of excited about the double date. She 
had met one of Vada’s boy friends—Mr. Scope—and that 
made her suspicious of Vada and her friends. But this 
time Vada seemed sure of herself, and Willa guessed a 
giri—even someone like Vada—^had notions about marry¬ 
ing a real nice fellow sometime. Then, too, a girl had to 
take her chances. If she didn’t, she'd never know the 
difference between one man and another* 


It was an nnusually busy afternoon, and the time wait 
by in a hurry. 

About three o’clock the woman who had introduced 
herself as Mrs. Leona Estabrook came up and strolled 
back to where WiUa was working. 
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She took a chance to talk to Willa outside the booth. 

*Tor just one minute,’* said Mrs. Estabrook* “I guess 
you caught on yesterday what I was thinking about you. 
Maybe you know what my business is, but I cater to the 
cream of society* I don’t waste any time with bums. Men 
with money are my dish. If you’ll come and work for me, 
m guarantee you a hundred dollars a week. It won’t 
really be work either. There’s a rich guy going to be in 
town tonight. Hell pay you a hundred dollars just for the 
one night. Could I get in touch with you?” 

“I don’t reckon you can,” said Willa, “I don’t aim to 
be no prostitute, and I don’t aim to be no cheat.” 

“In five years you could retire with fifty thousand 
dollars or better.” 

“I don’t reckon I’m interested,” said Willa. ”I got my 
plans laid out. When I get through beauty school, I can 
lake care of myself without being a prostitute,” 

Mrs. Estabrook gave Willa a smile, but under the smile 
there was evil. 

Mrs. Estabrook said, “T hink it over, dearie. We can al¬ 
ways change our minds, you know,” 

But Willa didn’t reckon she’d ever change her mind 
about anything like that. She had known two ^Is from 
the Flats who became prostitutes. They had not gotten 
rich. One of them was found dead in the river. 

At closing time Vada and Willa prettied themselves up 
in the lounge, Vada could make herself look as pretty as 
a doll because she had pretty clothes and a pretty face, 
and the girls at the school were permitted to do one an¬ 
other’s hair. 

Willa could not make herself look very pretty b^ause 
her cheap clothes would have spoiled anybody’s looks. 
Besides, her complerion was inclined to pinkness instead 
of the creamy white of Vada’s skin. She covered up some 
of the pink with powder, and made what remained less 
conspicuous by setting up the contrast of red lips. Her 
straw-colored hair had a natural waviness which made it 
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difficult to work on, but it didn’t look bad. She wore 
it down almost to her shoulders and fastened it back from 
her face on the left side with a teii-ceiit clasp. Somebody 
with money could have done a lot for her looks, but she 
guessed she would never have the kind of money she 
needed. 

They met their dates at a restaurant called Buck’s 
Place, which was a joint and smelled like a joint, but 
that was where the supper was to be. 

They had not hurri^ to gel there because their dates 
were not due until six o’clock. They should have hurried, 
however, because their dates had been there already for ^ 
ten minutes. They had a booth reserved near the back and 
a juke box was turning out the latest hits. 

*‘Well, will you look!” exclaimed Vada Larkia upon 
finding the two men. ‘‘Here we’ve been killiing time, and 
all the while you’ve been waiting.” Vada moved up close 
to a thin-faced man of about twenty-five wearing a brown 
suit and bow tie. “Billy, I want you to meet jny best 
friend, Willa Metabarger.” 

“Delighted,” said Billy Artmiller, “And I want you both 
to meet my good friend Conover Green.” 

Both men had gotten out of the booth and stood like 
gentlemen. Now they moved aside and urged the girls into 
the seats, where they were soon crowded back against the 
wall, Willa hemmed by Conover Green, Vada by BiUy 
Artmiller. 

WUla had little more than a glimpse of Mr.^een, but 
she thought he was very good looking. He was just under 
six feet, she figured, and be had nice dark hair with the 
smell of hair tonic on it. His countenance was not exactly 
saintly in appearance, but it did not exactly suggest ob¬ 
jectionable kinship with Satan. Mr. Green sat close to 
Willa but not dose enough to be disagreeable. 

He said, “We should’ve been acquainted long ago, 
seeing that we’re practically neighbors. 1 guess you’ve seen 
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my caf6 when you go by on the city bus on your way 
home.” 

“I reckon I have ” said WiUa. "But I never knew it was 
yours. Never thou^t about whose it mi^t be.” 

“I’ve seen you on the bus several times^ ’ said Mr. 
Green. “Often wondered who you were.” 

He looked like a man in good health. He had a small 
scar oh his left cheek not far from his eye. The scar was 
the only ffiihg that made him look mean. Willa had never 
heard of him before yesterday, but she thought that could 
have been because she never read the papers. She guessed 
that if he owned a caK he sometimes got his name in the 
paper, (me way or another. 

Between listening to Mr. Green and eating her supper, 
Willa noticed that Vada Larkin and her date were acting 
very fond of each other. She heard Artmiller tell Vada 
she was pretty. He seemed shy when he talked to her, and 
she acted like a ^1 who had hardly ever spoken to a 
man before. 

She sure had him fooled^ thou^t Willa. 

Seen from the front, Mr. Artmiller had a nice looking 
face. His skin was sort of pinkish, and his hair was some¬ 
where between red and brown. But his face did not look 
so handsome from the side. Starting from the chin and 
going upward, it seemed to lean back in sort of a curve. 
And he was crazy about Vada. He couldn’t keep his eyes 
off her, even though he seemed sort of shy about talk¬ 
ing to her. 

They had a good supper, and WUla drank her coffee. 
She had the coffee well out in front of her plate, and 
unless the waiter had put something in It she knew it had 
to be all right. Indeed, everything seemed on the level. 
She thought Mr. Green had behaved especially nicely. So 
bad Vada and ArtmiUer, although they had both seemed 
more bashful than was necessary. 

After supper Artmiller got over his shyness somewhat. 
He said, *‘How would you all like to go up and see my 
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wood carvings? I really do have a right nice collection.” 

“Okay by me,” said Mr, Green, “I thought we might 
take in a movie or go somewhere and dance, but we can 
do that later if weVe a mind to.” 

Vada looked at Mr, Artmiller as if she didn't want to 
do anything that might not look completely right 

Vada said, “Are you sure it would be proper? I don't 
want to get us talked about, A girl can’t be too careful.” 

“Fm sure it wBl be perfectly proper,” said Artmiller. 
“Of course if either you or your friend would rather not, 
we can forget about it,” 

“I reckon I wouldn’t mind for just a minute or two,” 
said Willa. 

“Sure,” said Mr, Green, “We won’t stay long enough 
to cause any talk. So long as we know it*s proper, that’s 
what counts the most anyhow. Let’s go.” 

Artmiller’s place was in a rooming house of three 
stories. His place was on the second floor, with a stair¬ 
way going up from the sidewalk and a fire escape going 
down into an alley. 

What had been spoken of as an apartment was in fact 
only one large room. In the room was a double bed. 
There were also chairs, a dresser, a wash basin, a carpet, 
and an impressive display of trays and the like made by 
fitting pieces of different kinds of wood together, polishing 
them down to a common surface and covering them with 
some kind of oil. On a comer table under an electric light 
was a table on which lay a wood-carving set, 

Artmiller showed them the tools and a few articles he 
had made with his own hands, 

“You’re wonderful,” Vada commented as she pressed 
herself against him, pretending that the pressing was the 
result of interest in the man’s work, not in the man 
himself, 

Mr, Green stayed close to Willa, and he acted like a 
gentleman every minute. He did not say anything remotely 
suggestive of evil, and he did not once try to touch her. 
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This was quite a treat for her, because when she worked 
in the restaurant she had to keep up a continual fight 
against punks who tried to put their hands on her. 

One thing Willa had noticed, and that was the only 
thing so far that made her feel uneasy. ArtmiHer had 
turned the key in the door and had slipped the key under 
the scarf on the dresser. He had also tripped the night 
lock so that the door doubly secured. If they were 
going to be in the room just a minute or two, Willa could 
see no reason for such precautions. 

For her own safety as she thought of it, she slipped the 
key from under the scarf, and when their travels about the 
room gave her the opportunity she unlocked the door and 
put the key back under the scarf. If there was going to be 
any dirty work in the room, she was going to give her- 
seU at least half a chance to get out. 

While Artmiller talked about the room and its contents, 
he opened a dresser drawer and took out a pack of 
cigarets. He shook one out at the tom comer and 
handed it to Vada Larkin, 

“Smoke?” he asked casually. 

“Uh-huh,” Vada said in quick eagerness, ‘T was just 
wishing for one.” 

Artmiller shook out one for himself and offered the 
pack to Mr. Green and Willa, Mr. Green took a cigaret 
and offered it to Willa. 

“No, thanks,” she said. “I never did learn to smoke.” 

Mr, Green did not take one either, but he held the 
pack in his hands. 

Artmiller casually lighted Vada’s cigaret, then held 
the lighter to his own. 

Willa was stUl admiring the pretty room, and she 
thought nothing of it when she saw Vada drawing on the 
cigaret and exhaling smoke into the room. Nor did she 
have any reason to look with suspicion on Artmilleris 
smoking. That is, she had none until something unusual 
began to happen in the room. 
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Vada suddenly ran to the dresser and dropp^ her 
cigaret stub into an ash tray. She turned round and faced 
the room, and her body shuddered, “Ohhhh!*^ she said, 
shaking. "'OooF’ She drew in a deep breath and said, 
*‘Eee!” 

Then she bent forward and with a shudder pressed both 
of her hands between her thighs. “Oh, gee! Oh, geeF* 

She was about to slide to the floor when Artmiller 
dropped his own cigaret stub into the ash tray. In a deft 
sweeping motion he lifted Vada into his arms, her dress 
already swept up from her legs. While Vada kept shud¬ 
dering and squealing, Artmiller placed her on the bed. In 
a moment he was on the bed with her. 

For the first time in her life, Willa saw a man and a 
girl making love. She had never dreamed that such could 
occur in the presence of others like this. She felt a shaking 
within herself. She also felt fear, and she wanted to get 
out of the room and run. 

Mr. Green had again shaken a dgaret bom the 
comer of the pack. He held it toward WiUa. "^ant to 
try it?” 

Willa bad backed toward the door. Mr. Green was 
slowly foOowing her. 

She put her hands behind her back and found the night 
latch. She turned the handle. She also turned the door¬ 
knob. 

She was not sure whether Mr, Green meant to grab her, 
but he was moving slowly toward her. *Tt^s all right,” he 
was saying. “Nothing to be afraid of.” 

But she opened die door neverthless, and ran as fast 
m she could run along the haO to the stairway which led 
down to the sidewalk. 

Mr. Green followed her. 

On the sidewalk where there were other people he did 
not try to grab her. He walked along a few steps behmd, 
and each time she looked back he shook his head as if 
trying to reassure her that he meant her no harm. Finally, 
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when she was near the'street where she always caught the 
bus for Ginger Bread Hats, he dashed up and caught her 
by an arm. 

“No need to be scared,” he said. “I don’t approve of 
that kind of business any more than you do. I apolo^ze 
for getting you into such a place. If I had the least notion 
anything like that was going to h8^)pen, we’d never have 
gone there.” 

“I reckon I better catch my bus,” said WUla, trying to 
pull away from him. 

“Can’t blame you for that,” he said. “Come on, HI 
join you. I need to be back to my place of business 
anyhow.” 

They sat together on the bus. 

Mr. Green said, “I hope you won’t hold that against 
me.T give you my word, I thought Artmiller was a decent 
sort of guy. I’m throng with him. You can depend on 
that Another thing. I respect you for getting out of there. 
You’re a nice girl. You’re the kind of girl I’d like to 
marry. You won’t be offended if 1 try to see you a^ain, 
will you?” 

“I don’t reckon 1 will,” said Willa. 

After all, he could have stopped her from getting out 
of the room if he’d wanted to stop her. He’d had plenty 
of time. 

W illa guessed she might learn to like Conover Green. 
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“But r need to go to beauty school another week,** 
said Willa, 

This time Mr, Green had taken her to a lestauraiit on 
Gavin Street called the Rock Garden. It was elegant, with 
square tables, linen tablecloths, beautiful silver, and soft 
white napkins. On the walls were paintingi of rocky 
ravines, and there must have been two dozen pots of ferns 
tastefully placed on stairstepped stands which in turn had 
been covered with green-moss spreads. 

Mr. Green had on a nice suit, and he looked clean 
. and handsome. Only the scar on his cheek hinted of pos¬ 
sible meanness, but Willa supposed there was a little 
meanness in just about everybody. If she ever expected 
to get married, she would have to make up her mind drat 
no man was perfect. 

He talked nicely, too. “Ah right,** ha said. “We can 
wait another week. It’s not that I’m in such a big hurry 
to get married. I’m just afraid some guy whl come along 
and outbid me. I got a mighty warm fancy for you, Willa. 
You appeal to me. I’ve always said to myself, ‘Conover 
Green, when you decide you’d like to get married, you 
pick a good girl. You pick a girl you can trust* That’s 
how I feel about you, WiUa.” 

“I reckon you’d have a right to something besides just 
a girl,** said Wiha. “Fm nobody, mid I*m as poor as iey 
come. I hardly got clothes fit to wear to b^uty school. 
You wouldn’t be getting nothing but me.** 

24 
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“It’s you I want, Willa, I love you for yourself. You 
don’t have to worry about clothes. You’ll have clothes. 
FU see to that. You just say the word, and we’ll get 
married. Name the day, and that’ll be it Down at my caf4 
Fve got a nice place to live, Fve got a whole back room 
already furnished with a lot of pretly things. That will 
take care of us just fine until we can make a down pay¬ 
ment on a house. Fm making good money mth that cal6. 
In no time at all we ought to be living in a pretty place 
with just about anything we want in it. You go ahead and 
finish your schooling. Ill wait. All I want you to say right 
now is that you’re willing, to marry me after you have 
finished that schooling,” 

Willa looked at the fems and the paintings of ravines 
and rocks. She thought of the shack down in the Flats and 
of her dirty, whiskey-drinking pa who lived there. She 
thought of how she’d tried to keep the place clean and of 
how^it always smeUed of sour whiskey and spilled beer, 
despite all of her scrubbing and fussing. 

Willa said, “Looks like I might as well, I had never 
thought much about getting married. Never thought any¬ 
body would ever want to marry me. But if you sure 
enough want me, 1 suppose I’d be lucky to have the 
chance to many you,” 

“Then name the day,” said Mr. Green. 

“What day would suit you best?” 

“Any day that suits you. I can get somebody to look 
after my place of business long enough for us to get 
married. I can come up here and meet you after school 
if we get married on your last day. We won’t be able 
to go off on a honeymoon because I’ll have to look after 
my business, but there’s nothing to stop us from having 
a honeymoon right down there in that back room of die 
caf£. That is, if you wouldn’t be disappointed about not 
having a honeymoon away off somewhere.” 

“I don’t need a honeymoon away off somewhere. Just 
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getting to go home with you and hviiig where you Hve 
would be honeymoon enough for me,” 

”Fme,” he said. “In addition to being a mighty good 
girl, you’re a mighty sensible girl,” 

“But I guess there’s something I ou^t to tdl you be¬ 
fore we get married,” said WUla. 

“Go right ahead. Tell me anything you want to tell me,” 

“Well, when I get through going to beauty school FU 
get a ceitihcate. That certificate will give me a right to go 
down to the capital and take an examination to get an 
operator’s license. In about three months from the time 
we get married, FU be wanting to go down to the capital 
to take that examination. Fd like to get my operator’s 
license before I forget all I’ve learned. Once Fve got that 
m be able to work at a good job if I ever need to. That’s 
what Fve been wanting for an awful long time, I>o you 
think getting married would stop me from getting my 
license?” 

“I should say not,” said Mr. Green. “You just keep 
track of the time. When the time comes, you’ll go right on 
the way you planned. If you don’t have money enough 
to pay your way to the capital and back, Fll give you the 
money. Getting married to me won’t stop you from your 
chance to get that license. No, indeed.” 

Willa had a happy, comfortable feeling, “You’re mighty 
nice,” she said. “You’re the nicest man I’ve ever seen,” 

“That makes us even,” said he. “In my book, you’re 
the nicest girl anybody ever saw. And now it’s settled. 
What do you say to one day next week?” 

“What do you say to next Tuesday?” asked WMa, 
“That will be my last day and I get my cerdficate then^ 
too.” 

“Agreed.” 

Willa looked at the beautiful scenery of the Rock 
Garden. 

She thought this was the most beautiful place she had 
ever seen, TMs was something she would always re- 
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member. And she believed that she would remember this 
as one of the happiest moments of her life. 

The days went by on wings after that. 

Vada Larkin was still in the school, but WUla didn’t 
see much of her. 

At lunch time of the only day that Vada brought her 
lunch, she ate in the lounge wiA WiMa. 

Vada did not have the self-confidence she’d formerly 
had. 

“You ain’t sick or anything are you?” Willa finally 
asked her. 

“I’m sick and something,” said Vada. “Do you know 
what that bastard of a Billy Artmiller gave me? He gave 
me a doped cigaret^ Do you know what that stuff does to 
a ^1? Well, I guess you saw what it did to me. And I 
trusted the jerk. I thought he was a nice guy. I thought 
he was the nice guy I had tucked away and was going 
to marry someday. Smart girl I turned out to be! But I got 
even. Do you know what happened to him? Well, IT! tell 
you. I tipped off the police. They’ve got him in jail. 
They have the evidence, too. He’ll do some time in the 
penitentiary,” 

Willa thought for a moment that maybe she ought to 
tell Vada about her engagement to Conover Green, but 
then she thought that she might be counting her chickens 
too soon. Vada had believed that she was going to marry 
Artmiller someday, but she had counted her c^ckens too 
soon. Willa decided not to tell Vada anything about the 
marriage. She would just wait until the wedding was 
over, and then she would let the news go wherever it 
would. 

Willa said, *Tm sorry about the way you got fooled. I 
reckon he ought to be put in the pen. That’s the place 
for a man who tricks a girl like that” 

“Did the other guy trick you, too?” asked Vada, 

“You mean Mr. Green?” 

“That’s who 1 mean.” 
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“No, lie didnH trick me,” said Willa. She remembered 
that Mr, Green had invited her to be tricked, but she 
didn't tell Vada about that. She was going to many h\m^ 
and there was no sense to nin down the man she was 
going to marry. She said, *‘When I saw what was happen- 
ing to you, I got out of there. I left the room and beat 
it down tile stairs to the sidewalk where there were some 
people, Mr, Green didn't try to bother me. He even 
helped me get on the bus for home. In fact, he rode with 
me on and said he was sorry about us getting tricked into 
going up to that room.” 

Vada had not listened to all of the story. Her mind had 
stopped about midway of Willa's remarks. Vada said, “I 
guess I put on quite a show, didn't I?” 

“Well, I sure never expected anything like that to 
happen,” said WiUa, 

“It never happened to me that way anywhere else. 
That was the first time I ever had an au^ence. The stink¬ 
ing punkl” 

V^a saw Vada a few times after that, but she did not 
have a chance to visit ^th her any more. Vada looked 
beat and sulky, as if maybe she might not be having thmgs 
so good. Maybe Mn Scope was not finding dates for her 
the way he had been doing, 

Mr. Green had invited Willa to come over to his caf6 
on Sunday afternoon, and she went to see Mm. He treated 
her fine. He took her into the back lobm and showed her 
how it was furnished. 

The room was a real show place, compared to what she 
was used to. The bed looked clean and expensive. There 
was a nice dresser, too, and three chairs to match. Mr. 
Green showed her the clothes closet, the bathroom that 
had a stall shower, the wash basin and sink, the mirrored 
cabinet above the basin and its contents, including his 
shaving materials and lotions. The room had a clean, 
wholesome smell, and WiUa thought it would be almost 
like living in paradise to live there with Mr. Green. 
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Mr. Green showed her around the caf6. He kept thinp 
clean and bright-looking, and there were some customers 
even during what was considered the slack part of the 
day. She could see that he had a small but profitable 
business. 

He said to WiJla, ‘1 guess I won't see you again until 
Tuesday about five-thirty. I'll meet you at the stairs com¬ 
ing down from the beauty school, and we'O go right on 
from there and get married. We'll have supper at the 
Rock Garden, and after supper we'U come right on down 
to our honeymoon hide-out. Okay?” 

"*Okay,” replied Willa, 

Now that she was thrilled with the notion of getting 
married, she thought that minutes were hours and the 
hours were days. 


There was a place on the north side of the Square 
called Dobie’s. It was a hole in the wall where Dobie sold 
tobacco products, pipes and other small articles. 

‘ In a smaU unrented room directly above Dobie's there 
was an old roller-top desk and a wicker-bottomed armchair, 
with one large hole ragged with the protrudmg strands of 
wicker. There were also some rickety old straight-back 
chairs, and on the floor was the remnant of a linoleum 
rug. Cobwebs matted the corners and hung from the 
ceiling. 

Conover Green and his friend Pinto Rickman went up 
the stairway leading from the sidewalk and inspected the 
room. In the dim light from an overhead bulb the place 
bad a haunted appearance. 

“It's not what could be called a likely place,” said 
Green. ‘‘She might get suspicious. Don't you know of 
something better than this? She’s pretty dumb, but I don’t 
think she's as dumb as that.” 

Pinto Rickman was wrinkled enough to be an old man 
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and he had the look of a dope fiend* His hair was seedy 
and his eyes had a hazy, staring expression* 

Rickman looked about with confidence despite the 
hopeless aspect of things, “There's a broom in the comer 
there. I can sweep the place out, hang up a calendar, and 
I know a junk pile where I can pick up a picture of some 
no longer important mutton-head* TU put up the picture 
and dust off the desk and chairs. For fifteen dollars I’ll 
have the place looking good as new.” 

“Ten dollars,” said Green. “Not fifteen* And what 
about that justice of the peace sign?” 

“There was one here,” said Pinto Rickman. “A justice 
of the peace used to have this office, and there was a card 
somewhere around. If it hasn’t been stolen, it ought to be 
somewhere around this desk.” Pinto lifted the roller top 
and shoved it back. Under the pigeonholes was a long 
cardboard on which had been printed sam s. sthis, 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. ‘There you are,” Pinto said, dust¬ 
ing off the card. “FU hang it on the outside of the door 
right before you come up, and nobody but us will ever 
know the difference. For ten dollars, Ill do the job up right. 
I still have a brain, and I stiff know how to use my 
mouth, m look and act as much like a justice of the peace 
as the best of ’em.” 

“You got a marrying book?” 

“I got a book. Marrying words are in my head. For 
that I don’t need no book.” 

“You’ll need a book to malce it look right.” 

Til have the book. Could you give me part of the 
money right now?” 

“I’ll give you nothing right now. And if you’re not 
here tomorrow afternoon at five-thirty, TO ^ve you hell. 
I’ll turn you in to the police as a dope-eater.” 

“I’ll be here. You can always depend on me. I never let 
anybody down yet You have the gjrl here. And what I 
want to know is, have you got the license?” 

“I’ll have something to look Mke one. It will be as big 
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a as you are, but you won’t have to let her see it. Not 
that I thinV she’d have sense enough to know the differ¬ 
ence, but she might” 

* “Don’t you worry. She’ll never see anything but the 
back side of it If she should lumpen to catch a glimpse 
of the fiont side—^like you say, she wouldn’t know it 
from a genuine article.” 

They went back down the stairs, and on the sidewalk 
they said goodbye until the next day at ffve-thir^. 
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Mrs. adelle morton handed the certificate across her 
desk. She said to Willa, “I hope yoo pass the e^tamlnatton* 
Careful you don't lose your certificate. And when you go 
down to the capital, remember to wear the best clothes 
you have. In some things licensing boards arc mi^ty par¬ 
ticular, Most any kind of man can get a beer license or a 
caf£ license, but a girl has to look the part to get a beauty 
operator’s license. You’re a fine operator, WiJla, The cus¬ 
tomers have Ukcd your work. They say you not only do 
excellent work but also that you are kind and sympathetic, 
* Women like that. I suppose anybody would like that. But 
do be careful of your looks when you go before the board. 
Look your best and talk as nicely as you can. If they 
should tom you down, take it in good spirit. If they tell 
you that you should go to school some more—or whatever 
they tell you—accept their suggestions without showing 
anger or disappointment. Thank them and teU them you 
will come back for another try. You’ve been the nicest 
student I’ve ever had. Goodbye, Willa, and good luck.’* 
“Thank you,” said Willa. “You’ve been real nice to me, 
I won’t forget. And if they tell me I ought to go to school 
some more, FU do my best to come hack to your school,” 
Willa wanted to tell Mrs. Morton that this was going to 
be her wedding day, but she decided not to, Mrs. Morton 
would find it out soon enough. Not that the marriage was 
to be any secret; it just hadn’t happened yet 
All of the other ^Is had gone down the stairs. Willa 
32 
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was a little late because she had gone into Mrs. Morton’s 
office to get the certificate. 

In addition to the certificate, WiUa carried a cheap 
handbag and a small bundle in a paper bag. She was wor¬ 
ried because she was late to meet Mr. Green. Of all the 
days when she ought not be late for an appointment, this 
was it. 

But Mr. Green was waiting. 

When she got to the head of the stairs, she saw him 
down on the sidewalk, looking up and smiling. This gave 
her a UnH of happy feeling. She reckoned getting married 
was pretty nice for a prl, after all. It gave her somebody 
to meet places. It gave her somebody to come home to. 
And it gave her a feeling of belonging to somebody and 
of having somebody belong to her. That feeling of being 
alone in the world and of not loving or being loved she 
would lose at last. 

“You look happy,” Mr. Green said as she came down 
the steps. 

“I am happy," Willa said, ‘Tm the happiest Tve ever 
been.” 

He put her hand on hk arm and they hurried toward 
the Square. “Everything’s ready,” he said. “I’ve got the 
license, and a justice of the peace is waiting for us. I hope 
you don’t mind being married by a justice of the peace. 
It’s as legal as any way you can get married. Maybe a 
church wedding would seem a little nicer, but I’m not 
much of a church man myself. A church wedding costs 
money and it also takes a lot of time. Of course if you’d 
rather be married by a preacher, we could put off the wed¬ 
ding a whfle until we got all the arrangements made. As it 
is, we can get married right now, and in no time at all 
well be husband and wife and living in our own cozy 
little place. Mind?” 

“No, I don’t mind,” said Willa, hurrying along to keep 
step with Mr. GreeiL “I never expected a church wedding 
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any way. So long as we're married, thafa all that matters 
with me.** 

“Fine,” said Mr. Green. “Like Fve said before, you'm 
not only a good girl, you're a sensible g^rl, We*re going to 
get along fine. I prombe you that” 

They came to the north side of die Square and to the 
foot of the stairs near Dobie’s, They went up die stairs and 
turned back to die room. 

A man rose from an armdiair before a roller^top desk 
as they entered a room on whose door was hanging a card 
with the words, sam s. stiles, justice of the peace. 

“Ah,” said the man who played the role of Stiles, 
just in time. 1 was about to dose up and go out to meet an 
appointment. But 1 guess 1 can spare a couple of minutes. 
Mr. Green, have you got the license?” 

“I have, indeed,” said Mr. Green. He took a folded 
paper from his pocket and handed it to die man, who gave 
it a quick glance and quickly looked over the top of it 
directly at Willa. He asked, “Are you Miss WiUa Meta- 
barger?” 

“I am,” said WiUa. 

“Very well, you will Join your right hands ” 

They joined their right bands and the man went hur¬ 
riedly through the ceremony of marriage. He wound it up 
by saying, “I now pronounce you man and wife. What 
God hath joined, let no man put asunder.” 

He snapped his book shut. “Sorry, but FU have to ask 
you to leave, because Fm going to be late as it is. Goodbye 
and good luck to both of you,” 

Mr. Green banded the man a ten-dollai bill, and he and 
Willa hurried out and down the stairs. 

From there they went to the Rock Gardens as Mr. 
Green had promised, and they had a wonderful supper. 

Willa looked at the paintings of ravines and rocks, at 
the pots of ferns, and she looked at Mr. Green. She knew 
she would remember all this as long as she would live. 

Mr. Green caught one of her bands and gave it a quick 
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squeeze. “How do you like being Mrs. Conover Green?” 

“I like it fine,” said Willa. 

After they had eaten, he said, “Which would you rather 
do, go to a movie or hurry oo down to where we're going 
to live? I mean, go to a movie or go home?” 

“I reckon Fd rather go home,” said WOla. “Fd rather go 
there than any place on earth.” 

“Then home it is.” 

They got on the city bus which made the run down 
through Ginger Bread Flats, but the place where they got 
off was a few blocks before the bus reached the Flats. 

“Here we are,” said Green as they stood on the side¬ 
walk and looked across the street. 

They were opposite the caf^, and they crossed and 
walked back to near the middle of the block. The cafe was 
still open for business, and for that reason they went round 
to the aDey end of the buOding where Con Green un¬ 
locked a door. This let them into the bedroom which 
Willa had seen the Sunday before, and she recognized aQ 
the things in it. They were just as she had remembered 
them. 

Con closed the door and locked it. 

He said, “I forgot something, Willa. I forgot to carry 
you over the door sill.” 

“I reckon that didn't do no harm,” said Willa. 

“Of course not,” he agreed. “Now that we’re married, 
why don’t you give me a big kiss?” 

“I reckon I might as well,” said Willa. 

It was her first real kiss; she had sometimes wondered 
what it would be like to be kissed and to love the man 
who gave her the kiss. Now she knew. He had drawn her 
close and their bodies pressed against each other during 
the moments their lips were together. She liked it; she 
liked it because she thought that it was all right for them 
to kiss and press their bodies together. That was something 
married people had a right to do. 

“Like it?” he asked when he had let go of her. 
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‘T did,” she answered, 

* Fine,” he said, ‘‘Now I tell you whaL You make your¬ 
self at home in here while I check on the cafe, Fll he 
busy a while, but don’t you worry about that, "Diere’s al¬ 
ways sort of a rush just before nine o’clock. Soon as the 
rush is over I’U close up. And then we’ll have diat honey¬ 
moon.” 

He disappeared through a door into a narrow passage 
which led to the eating place in front, and Willa began to 
make herself at home. Already she had put the certificate 
Mrs, Morton gave her into her handbag. Now she put the 
handbag on the dresser, laid her bundle on the bed and 
began to untie ±e string. 

In the bundle was a dress, some underwear, a plain 
white cotton nightgown, and three plain cotton handker¬ 
chiefs. There were still a few things of hers in the shack 
down in the Flats where her pa lived, but she did not 
bring them along this time. What she brought along she 
thought would do for the honeymoon. 

There was a window as well as a back door, and each 
one had a shade. By way of making herself at home, she 
pulled down both of the shades. She did not have a watch, 
but there was an alarm clock on the dresser. There was 
nothing in the room by way of work that needed to be 
done, and she had nothing to read in the room. Apparently 
Conover Green was not a reader. 

When nine o’clock came, Willa went into the bathroom. 
She guessed that sometime after marriage husbands and 
wives got so they did not mind getting undressed in front 
of one another, but she would have to get used to that 
some other time. In the bathroom she changed from her 
day clothes into the nightgown, except that she kept her 
shoes on* The clothes she had taken off she put on a 
banger in the clothes closet with Con Green’s suits, and 
this gave her a feeling of reassurance. It helped her get 
used to the idea of being married. 

She was pretty tired, and the bed looked restfiil. Yet 
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she knew that if she went to bed she would go to sleep, 
and she sure didn’t want anything like that to happen on 
her wedding nig^t. 

So she stayed up. She sat, her hands folded in her lap, 
until she heard Conover Green coming along the passage, 
toward the bedroom. That put an end to her sleepy wait¬ 
ing. Immediately she kicked oflf her shoes and got in the 
bed. She was lying there, wide awake, when he came in 
and locked the door at his back. 

“Ah, there you are,” he said. “Not sleepy, I hope?” 

Willa had drawn die gown down to her ankles and the 
sheet up to her chin. 

WUa said, “No, I’m not sleepy.” 

“Good,” he said. He took off his coat and hung it in 
the closet. He made no comment about her clothes being 
there beside his own. He seemed to have his mind on 
something else. He came to the bed and sat down, his feet 
resting on the floor. He looked at her upturned face a 
while, and then he said, “You’re a beautiful girl, Willa 
Green.” 

“Thank you,” said WHa. 

His band went to the sheet under her chin, and he 
moved it halfway down her body. Willa had buttoned her 
gown all the way up to the chta. His right hand moved 
slowly to the top button and his fingers soon had it un¬ 
fastened. But his fingers did not stop there. They moved 
down to the next button, and then to the next. Soon her 
gown lay open, and he was looking at her breasts. 

His voice was low when he said, “You’re beautiful.” 

Willa said, “Maybe you ought to turn out the light You 
make me ashamed, looking at me that way in the bright 
light.” 

“Yoo ou^t not bide anything so beautiful,” he said. 
He pressed the gown down from her shoulders. In a little 
while he had the sleeves removed from her arms. 

Willa thought of Vada 1 jitHu and how she had be- 
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haved that night. Willa was beginning to feel the way she 
guessed Vada had felt. 

“Won’t you please tum off the light?” she said 

“Really want me to?” 

“Yes.” . 

“Ail right,” he said. “Tell you what. Til tom this on© 
off and leave the bathroom li^t on. Fair enough?’* 

“I guess so.” 

He went to the wall switch and turned off the oveihead 
light, then took a robe from the closet and went into the 
bathroom. He emerged wearing the robe and carrying his 
dothes over his ann. These he laid on a chair, and beside 
the chair he put down his shoes. 

From the bathroom only light enough for a soft glow 
escaped into the bedroom. He saw that WiHa had taken 
off her gown, and that her body lay bare under the sheet 

He stood beside the bed now and drew the sheet all the 
way down. She looked up at him and waited for him to 
take off his robe. But he still delayed. He sat on the bed 
again, and caressed her gently with his hands and lips. 

This was the way of being married, the way of being 
loved. 

When they were at last in each other’s arms, Willa felt 
happy. She had given herself to him in marriage, and that 
made eveiything all right 
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One thing gave Willa a lot of comfort, and she guessed 
that was something a gjrl needed when she was told that 
she would not receive a license to be a beauty parlor 
operator, Coinfort came to her when she remembered that 
she did not have to get the license in order to have shelter 
and something to eat. Of course Conover Green was not 
the kind of husband she had thought he was going to he. 
He had not bought her any clothes, and he had not given 
her any money for the trip down to the capital to take 
the examination. She could not have gone had she not 
saved something from the tips she got by working as a 
waitress in his caf6. 

Yet he had not been mean to her, like swearing at her 
or beating her. And two things were for sure. She had a 
place to sleep and she had plenty to eat. But he had hurt 
her in one way. He was too friendly with women who 
came into the caf6, especially a young and pretty one. But 
that was not entirely his fault, she knew. The girl was 
nice to him, too, 

Willa thought of the interview that afternoon. One of 
the members of the licensing committee—a fancy looking 
woman with swell clothes and jewels and the smell of ex¬ 
pensive perfume—had said, “Even a beauty operator 
should have a minimu m of esthetic attainments and pre- 
sentability.” WiUa had not understood exactly what the 
lady had meant, but she knew that it had something to do 
with her shabby clothes. A member of the committee who 
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was not quite such a swell gave her a little encourage¬ 
ment. WiUa was still young, and one could always, by 
going to school some more and by otherwise in^roving 
herself, try again. 

The night bus for the return home was crowded. Most 
of the passengers were men, and they were men she 
thought had been to some sort of convention. She guessed 
they had been down to get their beer licenses, or some¬ 
thing. Anyhow, they smelled like beer, or worse. Some of 
them smelled like hogs in a pen. 

Willa had been lucky enough to get a seat, although not 
lucky enough to get one next to a window where there was 
a chance for fresh air. She sat by a man who must have 
been a delegate, or something. His eyes were reddish from 
too much drinking or from too little sleep. 

He started out to be friendly by looking Willa over and 
saying with a knowing lift of his eyebrows, “Been down 
working the convention?” 

What he meant was not clear to WUla, although from 
the way he looked at her she guessed he took her for a 
prostitute. 

She replied, “I have not.” 

The man said, “Oh,” and dosed his eyes. 

The bus was out of the suburbs by now and beginning 
to leave the low-speed zones. WUla was tired, but she was 
not sleepy. She was sorry for the men who had to stand in 
the aisle, even though they were not the best looking men 
in the world. Indeed, some of them looked shabby, as if 
they’d slept in their suits. 

At the cheap hotel where she had spent her one night 
in the city she had seen other men lUx these. They bad 
been in the lobby when she got there, and she got a room 
only because somebody was checking out when she ap- 
preached the desk. 

A skiimy young man in some sort of uniform wanted 
to carry her suitcase, but it had so near nothing in it that 
she very easUy carried it herself. This same man later 
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came and knocked on her door and told her he was the 
bellhop, and could he speak to her for just a minute. 
When she opened the door enough to peer out at him, he 
asked her if she was all dated iqi fpr the night 

“If you’re not,” he said, “1 can get you some gentle* 
men frirads.” 

“I don’t want any gentlemen friends,” she told him. 

He looked her up and do^ and said, “If you change 
your mind you can call the desk. Ask for the bellhop. 
That’s me.” 

“I don’t reckon FU be asking for no bellhop,” smd 
Willa. She hadn’t wanted to hurt his feelings, but she 
dosed the door and locked it 

That was only the first knock on her door. 

Pretty soon there was another. The caller this time 
was a good looking man, and his dothes didn’t look 
shabby. 

He said, “Pardon me for disturbing you, but I wondered 
if you’re dated up for the night” 

“What do you want to know for?” ^ked Willa. 

“I thought maybe you’d like to come across the hall 
and spend a little time with me.” 

“I don’t reckon I would.” 

“Or allow me to come in and spend a little tune with 
you?" 

“No, I don’t reckon so.” 

“For five dollars?” 

“No, not for no money at alL” 

“Ten?” 

“No.” 

“Maybe you’re not what I thought,” said the man. 

“No, I don’t reckon I am,” said WHa. 

“But we’re both away from home. Why not enjoy our¬ 
selves for a while? Spend the night wjth me for twenty- 
five dollars?" 

WUla saw that the man was getting set to put his foot in 
the door. She closed the door quickly and turned the key 
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in the lock. She was just in time, too, for she almost closed 
the door on his toe. 

There were other knocks on her door, but she did not 
answer any more of them. 

She wondered if there was something about her looks 
which made men think she was a prostitute. Maybe it was 
the shabbiness of her clothes, or perhaps because she was 
alone and looked kind of lost. The man she was sitting by 
on the bus had looked at her clothes—or maybe he was 
looking at the outlines of what her clothes did such a poor 
job of hiding. Did he think she was sort of dumb and 
maybe was a prostitute because she couldn’t be anjdbing 
else? 

The man sitting next to her went to sleep and began to 
snore. His chin dropped and his mouth opened. His breath 
smelled like rotten whiskey. He smelled almost worse than 
a hog, and she began to t hi nk of him as one. In fact, she 
had a feeling that she was in a bti^i car filled with hogs. 
She had a feeling that the men in the bus belonged to a 
Hogwallower’s club. They certainly smeEed like something 
which had been wallowing in a hog wallow. 

About thirty minutes from the city, Willa became aware 
of a problem more troublesome than the snores from the 
man beside her. Standing in the aisle and bumping against 
her as the bus heaved and swayed and rocked was anotb^ 
creature who had the smell of swine. 

This one was moaning and groaning in the depths of 
great misery, and after a while he began to talk to hims elf. 
‘Tt ain’t fair,” he mumbled. -T’ve always said it ain’t fair* 
I’d never be like that myself. This world was never meant 
to be like that It ain’t Scripture, either. Scripture says to 
cast your bread upon the waters* That’s what it says* And 
it says, also, If a man ask for bread would you ^ve him 
a stone? But that’s how it is with this selfish world” 

He kept on mumbling, and his voice got louder as Willa 
listened without looking up at him. She understood that 
though he pretended to talk to himself he meant for her to 
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hear. Anyhow, she did hear him, and she felt sorry for 
him. 

The mumbler said, “I never would’ve believed it could 
happen in a civilized land. Yet a man can die in his misery, 
and none so good-hearted as to lend a helping hand. If the 
Good Samaritan lived today, would he sit in self-satisfied 
comfort and let a fellow mortal suffer and die? Or would 
he say. Here, my brother, Ill share my seat with you? Yes, 
thafs what he’d do. Thirty minutes, turn and turn about, 
he’d say. That way no one would suffer, be the journey 
ever so long. Thirty minutes, turn and turn about, and no 
one would have to travel in agony.” 

Willa supposed that being tender-hearted was one of 
her worst weaknesses. She felt sorry for the poor sufferer. 
She touched his arm. ‘^If you’ll let me up. I’ll rest you a 
while, ril let you have my seat for thirty minutes.” 

The man prised back against the other standing passen¬ 
gers and let Willa get out of her seat. As soon as she was 
out of the way, he eased into the vacated spot and looked 
up at her. Bemuse of his stink, she thought of him as Mr. 
Swine. She thought of the man who slept as Mr. Porker. 

Mr, Swine said, ‘‘You’re a fine girl. A man could tell 
that by looking at you. He wouldn’t have to look twice. 
You’re a smart girl, too. You’ve got a heart of gold, and 
you’re exactly right—turn and turn about would hurt no¬ 
body.” 

“Thank you,” said Willa. 

Mr. Swine said, “You keep an eye on your watch, too. 
As soon as tiiirty minutes are up, you give me a shake and 
you’ll have your seat again right on the dot Turn and turn 
about. That’s the ticket.” 

Willa looked at her wrist watch. She could not be sure 
it was running, because it was little more than scrap metal 
which Cdnover Green had bought from a pawn shop. She 
looked again when she thought ten minutes had passed, 
and her heart sank when she discovered that only two min¬ 
utes had passed. 
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Standing with her head in the upper air, she began to 
feel sick. She sighed in an effort to ease her aching body, 
and she swallowed to keep from vomiting into the neck of 
the big-muscled man who stood in the aisle directly in 
front of her 

Whether the big-muscled man was a swine she did not 
know. She could not tell how he smelled because the odors 
in the upper region were all mixed together. He had 
glanced back at her when she got up to let the mumbler 
have her seat, and she thought his hard face was about as 
expressionless and mean as stone. 

The weather was warm, and she wondered why only a 
few of the windows were open. Some fresh air would have 
been a big help. 

Just as she Mt sick enough to die and tired enough to 
drop, she noticed by her cheap watch that the thirty min¬ 
utes were over. 

She touched Mr. Swine’s shoulder. ‘‘Thirty minutes,” she 
said. 

He popped out of the seat with a promptness that 
seemed eagerness itself. “Fine,” he said. “That certainly 
was a rest” He made way for Willa to get into the 
seat, and when she had dropped into it he said, “You’re 
a fine girl. Anybocty could see that. Fve never seen a finer 
one. You’ve got sense, too. And you’ve gpt a heart in yon. 
You’ve got a heart of gold. I’ll say that to anybody any 
day.” 

Willa was too tired and sick to thank him, but she be¬ 
gan to feel better right away. About the time she was 
ready to settle down to a gentiine rest there was a sharp 
tap on her shoulder. Startled, she looked up. 

“ThirQr minutes,” Mr, Swine said, and he winked at her, 

Willa gasped. “(Mi, no.” Yet in the dull glow from an 
overhead li^t she could see the hands of her watch. “All 
light,” she said. “Turn and turn about was the agreement” 

Again she stood with her head in the upper air, and 
again she grew sick and tired, and the thli^ minutes grew 
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into torture. But they passed, and Willa shook Mr, Sine's 
shoulder. 

“Thirty minutes/’ she said, “Turn and turn about,” 

But the man of ideas was asleep. His mouth dropped 
open, and the air had grown heavier and stickier in his 
vicinity. In a frantic agony of desperation Willa shook him 
with all her might, only to find that Ms body responded as 
something limp and dead and that her efforts, if having 
any effect at all, only served to plunge him into deeper 
and deeper slumber. 

She gave up at last, and she thou^t she would die 
while the bus lunged and rocked onward during the en¬ 
suing hours. 

Tears began to flow, and they continued until die big¬ 
muscled, hard-faced man who stood in the aisle in front 
of her must have heard her sniflies. 

At any rate he turned and, seeing that she was crying, 
he took pity on her. 

He took a folded newspaper from the baggage rack and 
shook it open, “Hell fire,” he said, “Fve stood up as long 
as I can take it. Pm going to sit on the floor,” He looked 
at Willa, and Ms face was still as expressionless as that of 
a rock, and he looked mean because of his expressionless 
features, but to Willa he was a noble knight in disguise. 
He said to her, “Maybe you*d like to sit on the floor, too. 
We could turn our backs to each other, and I figure sit¬ 
ting on the floor wouldn’t be half so damn bad as this,” 

Willa was so happy she quivered, “Oh, yes,” she said. 
“Oh, Lord in heaven, yes,” 

He spread the paper down on the floor of the aisle and 
went down on his portion of it, 

Willa went dowp on the remaining portion, and their 
backs rested against each other. 

“Oh, blessed man,” she thought. 

And be did not smell in the least like a hog. 
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The bus floor was hard, and in time other aches de¬ 
veloped. To relieve herself of the new pains, Willa stretched 
her legs full length and rested them on the floor* Having 
her legs extended like that made it necessary for her to 
scoot backwards and sit with her back closer to that of 
Mr. Man. He therefore had to sit with his own back in a 
more nearly perpendicular position and consequently to 
extend his own legs their full length and let them rest flat 
on the floor. 

These minor changes in his physical shape he accepted 
without complaint and he said nothing more to WiUa until 
sometime past the hour of midnight. Then, glancing round 
and seeing that she was wide awake, he said, “What*s your 
name, kid?” 

Her response was that of a person who had complete 
confidence in her fellow mortals, and had no reason to be 
prudish or reserved. She said, ‘Tm Willa Green.” 

After a slight pause he said, *^You Conover Green’s 
woman?” 

Willa said, ‘T reckon Tm Conover Green’s wife.” 

Mr. Man grunted in a way that hurt her feeling a little* 
She thought he doubted her, but after the better part of a 
mile he said, "T’m Swep Brimer. Tve got a beer joint a 
couple blocks from Con Green’s eating place.” 

Willa did not know what she should say in response to 
that revelation. As news, it was not completely a surprise. 
She had heard Conover Green mention Swep Brimer and 
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his beer joint. Conover seemed to like Swep fairly well, a 
fact which in her mind made them birds of a feather, their 
feather being that of jailbirds. She did not know how 
many times Swep Brimer had been in jail, and she knew 
how many times Con Green had been in jail only since she 
had become his wife. The number was three, lliat she re¬ 
garded as a sizable number, seeing that she bad been his 
wife only three months. 

Swep Brimer said after a few more miles, *‘Would you 
like to come to work for me?” 

Willa thought she might like to come work for him, but 
she said, 'T don't think 1 could, I mi|^t as well stay with 
Conover and work for him,” 

Again she heard that gnmt from Swep Brimer which 
made her think he didn't believe what she said. But he 
said, “Why are you on this trip?” 

“1 been to take examinations to be a beauty operator. 
I didn't pass though. It seemed easy enough, only I was 
told I hadn't bean to beau^ school long enough ” 

“How could you go to beau^ school and work for Con 
Green?” 

“I went to beauty school before I got mamed to 
Conover.” 

Swep grunted, and this time he came out with the cause 
of his grunt. He said, “Marriedl” 

Willa said, “Maybe you don’t believe me? Don't you be¬ 
lieve Fm Conover Green's wife?” 

Swep grunted again. ‘*Wife!” he said contemptuously* 
‘*WeIl, 1 am his wife,” declared Willa, almost in tears* 
‘^Which wife?” said Swep. 

WiUa was too hurt to say anything* She dabbed away 
tears, and she began to feel sick again. She began again 
to be conscious of the smells, aware of the snores and 
groans and burps. She tamed her head enough to see Mr. 
Porker and Mr* Swine* Both sat with their heads back, 
and both of them had their mouths open. They were gen¬ 
uine purebied Hog WaHowers, both of them, and they 
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snored and they smelled; bnt she could say one thing for 
them—^they had not hurt her feelings. A lot of things 
could have been talked about besides her being Conover 
Green’s wife—and certainly besides asking her ’‘Which 
wifcr 

Swep let the sOence alone for a few miles, then he sak), 
“If you change your mind you can come and work for me. 
Maybe 1 shouldn’t have said what I did a few miles back. 
Maybe I shouldn’t have said anything about your not being 
Conover Green’s wife. 1 should have let you find out for 
yourself. But as I said, when yon do find out you can come 
and work for me. I got a place in back udiere you can 
sleep.” 

“I reckon I don’t need a place in back to sleep,” said 
Willa. “I got one in back at COnover’s place. It’s where 
me and Conover sleep. I reckon I might as well stay where 
I am. 

Swep Brimer let her alone after that, and Willa started 
thinking. Maybe she wasn’t married. She had not seen any 
marriage license, and the man who said he was a justice 
of the peace could just as well have been some shady 
friend of Conover Green. She knew Con bad been mar¬ 
ried to other women, and she didn’t actuaily know that he 
had been divorced horn any of them. All she knew was 
that Con had seemed to ne^ her. He had treated her aQ 
right when she worked for him, and after they had begun 
sleeping together he still treated her all right He had in¬ 
troduced her to his friends as his wife and she didn’t think 
he would have done that if she had not truly been his wife. 

About three o’clock in the morning the bus reached a 
tumbledown, congested part of Eastland called the Flats 
or, more properly. Ginger Bread Flats. Willa and Swep 
Brimer got off there. Swep said be would walk with her 
until they got through the tough area of the Flats. They 
saw some shady looking characters by an aU^, but they 
did not bother Swep and Wlia. Maybe they didn’t bother 
^ because Swep bad a pistol under his left arm. WiUa bad 
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gjUbnpsed the pistol when he unbuttoned his coat not far 
from where they had first seen the shady characters. 

Willa thought Swep would not walk all the way with 
her. Con Green was a mean, jealous man who mi^t ask 
a lot of questions about how she happened to be with 
Swep Brimer. But Swep went all the way* He put the suit¬ 
case down by the front of Conover Green’s little eating 
joint, and once more he said, you change your imjid» 
you can come and work for me.” 

And once more Willa said, reckon I might as well 
stay where I aniu” 

When Swep left her she looked through the front win¬ 
dows of the caf6. Except for light which scattered in from 
the street everything inside was dark. She tried the 
front door and found it locked. She remembered, too, that 
Con had asked her not to take her set of keys with her on 
the trip; she had supposed he was afraid she might lose 
them. She went round to the back and tried tile door there. 
Because she had told Wm at what time she would be ar¬ 
riving from her trip, she had expected him to meet the 
bus. Certainly she expected him to ^ve the buck door 
unlocked so she could get in. But the door was locked and 
she could see no cranny ot light anywhere. 

At first she knocked gently and called, ^‘Con. It’s me, 
Con. Let me in.” She waited before knocking again be¬ 
cause she knew Conover was nervous and might raise a 
mw if she disturbed him suddenly or with unnecessarily 
loud noise. Seconds later she again knocked gently and 
called. After that she knocked louder and called louder, 
continuing the procedure until she was pounding on the 
door with all her might and yelling loudly enough to have 
wakened the soundest sleeper, and still there was no re* 
sponse. 

Nothing was left to be done, she thought, except sit 
down and wait There was no place to sit except on the 
ground or on the suitease. She chose the latter, and was 
so tired and drowsy that almost mstantiy she was asleep. 
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She was awakened by a hand that shook her vigorously, 
and when she looked to see who had been so rough with 
her she looked into the face of a tubby, chubby-faced 
woman of about forty whose disposition she knew to be as 
rough as her behavior* 

‘TVhy, Pyrt Gobley, what are you doing here?” 

“I Blight ask you the very same, Willa Metabarger. I 
mi^ ask it and make a point of it. What are you doing 
here, sleeping in an alley like a tramp? Never mind 
Yank up that suitcase and come along with me* Your pa’s 
had another heart attack, and it’s about certain this time 
he’s going to kick oflf. You better get a move on.” 

“Poor Pa,” said Willa. “He’s had such a hard life, it’s 
no wonder.” 

Willa’s pa lived in a shack down in die lowest and 
poorest part of the Flats. Pyrtle Gobley was a neighbor 
widow who lived in another shack—when she was not 
living with Doak Metabarger in his shack. 

Doak was practically gone by the time WiUa and Pyrtle 
arrived. He looked at them strangely, and WUla look^ at 
him with sorrow in her heart 

“Pa,” she said, “don’t you know me? Fm Willa. ffow 
are you, Pa?” 

Doak was breathing in short gasps. EDs whiskey-red¬ 
dened eyes moved restlessly. He screamed suddenly, 
“What’s wrong with the damn bucket?” 

Willa knew then that her pa was out of his head. Doak 
had worked at good jobs years before, but whiskey had 
got the best of him. These past few years be had depended 
on odd jobs, mainly jobs like cleaning septic tanks, and 
Willa supposed he was cleaning a septic tank in his wan¬ 
dering mind. 

Pyrt Gobley said, “I tried to get him in a hospital. I 
called every hospital in the city, and they all wanted to 
know if he had hospital insurance. 1 told them I didn’t 
know anything about any hospital insurance.” 
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**! don’t reckon he has any.” said WiUa* *T never heard 
him say anything about it/’ 

Doak was panting hard. It cost him more breath than 
he had to spare, but he screamed again, “What’s wrong 
with the damn bucket?” 

Pyrt Goblcy said, “Maybe if he had a little whiskey, 
Maybe that would help. But I don’t reckon there’s so 
much as a drop of whiskey in the house/’ 

“Did you call a doctor?” asked Willa, 

“Hell, yes. I went to a pay telephone and called, one 
right after another. All I could get was an appointment 
next week. Heap of good that would do/’ 

“I don’t know what to do,” said WiHa. In a comer were 
some crude shelves, beside them an old dresser which 
leaned toward one of its front comers. She looked on the 
shelves and in die drawers of the dresser. She said, “I don’t 
see no whiskey anywhere- Maybe I could get some medi¬ 
cine at a drug store.” She remembered that Conover 
Green sometimes kept whiskey which he got from moon¬ 
shiners and sold to guzzlers he could trust. She said, 
'Tyrt, maybe Conover’s got whiskey. If you’ll stay with 
Pa, ril go back and see if Conover is out of bed. He sure 
ought to be by now. Will you stay with Pa, Pyrt?” 

“Sure, Why not? It won’t be the first time I’ve seen after 
the filthy old dog.” 

When Willa got to Conover Green’s place the doors 
were still locked. There was something unfamiliar and 
strange about the place, too. Through the front window 
she could see that some things were missing. In fact, 
everything was missing that could be moved. The place 
sure looked empty and deserted. There was no sign on the 
door. She thought Conover might have left a message for 
her, and for that reason she looked along the front and 
also through the glass at the narrow still inside. After the 
vain search, she went to the back, confident something had 
been stuck on the back door or window. But nothing was 
there either. 
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The nearest drag store was three blocks away, and when 
she got there that was closed too. She turned away, but 
came back when she saw a man get off a city bus and go 
to the door of the store. WUla was his first customer. She 
said, ""Have you got any medicine that's good for a heart 
attack?" 

The man did not answer until he had gone into a back 
room and returned in his shortsleeves and wearing a white 
apron. He leaned over a counter and said to Willa, "Now 
what was it you wanted?" 

Willa said, *"My pa has had a heart attack and we can’t 
get a doctor. Have you got some medicine that would do 
him any good?" 

The druggist rubbed a hand over his face. ‘T thought 
so," he said. "Never shaved yet but what I left a little 
patch somewhere. Is this the first attack your pa’s bad?" 

“No,” said Willa. “It’s his third." 

“Third!" said the druggist. He was a tall man whose 
shoulders stooped a little, and his hair was cut short to 
make his bald top look less conspicuous. “You say it’s his 
third?" 

“I reckon so. It might be his fourth." 

The druggist shook his head. “No, it wouldn’t be his 
fourth. More likely his second." 

“I’m sure •it’s his third," said Willa. “I know it’s his 
third, if it’s not his fourth." 

“Well, in that case you don’t need medicine,! You need 
an undertaker. Have you called an undertaker?" 

“No,” said Willa. “I thought maybe I could get some¬ 
thing that would do him some good. A little whiskey, 
maybe." 

“But I can’t sell whiskey without a prescription. Have 
you got a prescription?" 

“And the same goes for medicine, too. I can't sell heart 
medicine without a prescription. How much money have 
you got?" 
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“Not much. How much would it take?’* 

“That would depend oo what you wanted to buy/* 

“I want something that’ll do Pa some good,” 

“What’s your name?” 

Willa Green,” said Willa, wondering what her name 
had to do with anything. “Fm Conover Green’s wife/* 

“Oh/* said the druggist. “Excuse me a minule/* Another 
customer had come in, and the druggist deserted Willa and 
went to wait on him. By the time he got through with that 
one, two others had come in. He forgot about WiUa. He 
passed her a couple of times, but he appeared not to see 
her. 

At last she remembered Conover^s friend Swep Brimer 
and his beer joint. She went there and found Swep leaning 
red-eyed and droopy over his counter. 

“Come to work for me?” he asked, his face as stony as 
ever. 

“No,” said WiHa. “I come to buy some beer or whiskey. 
My pa’s had another heart attack. HeV going to die un¬ 
less I can get him something.” 

“Sure,” said Swep. “How come you couldn’t get some 
whiskey from Con Green?” 

“He’s gone/* said Willa. “His place has been cleaned 
out and locked up.” 

Swep grunted as if he*d known all along that Conover 
was gone. “All right,” he said, “as soon as you’ve buried 
your old man you can come and work for me.” He got a 
can of beer and a small bottle of bootleg whiskey and put 
them in a paper bag. “DoUar-fifty,” he said. 

Willa paid him and hurried back to the Flats. 

“Took you a long time,” said Pyrtle Gobley. “No mat¬ 
ter, though. He kicked off less’n a minute after you left. 
Ended in a kind of gurgle. Mumbled something about the 
damn bucket, and Aat was the end.” 

The immediate significance of Doak’s death was that it 
left Willa with the sole responsibility of disposing of the 
body. This being a responsibility for which she was urh 
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prepared emotionally or otherwise, she dropped into a 
chair and waited for m mspiradon. 

Meanwhile Pyrt was staring at the paper bag in WOla’s 
lap. When suspence could be endured no longer, she said^ 
“What’s that in the bag there?” 

Willa replied absently, “That was something for Pa. Ifs 
beer and whiskey.” 

“Well,” said Pyrt, “it’s no good it wfll do him now. Let’s 
drink it.” 

Willa handed the bag and its contents to Pyrt. “You 
can,” she said. “I don’t never drink any.” Willa went to 
the bed and had a look at Doak Metabarger. Satisfied that 
he was dead, she said, “While you’re drinking, I’ll go and 
see about getting an undertaker. Pa’s got to be buried 
somehow.” 

“Go ahead,” said Pyrt. “Maybe Fll be feeling better 
time you get back. Right now I feel rotten.” 

Willa went back to the drug store and asked the pro¬ 
prietor to tell her how to go about getting an undertaker.. 

The druggist asked, “How much money you got?” 

“lust about none,” said Willa. 

“Didn’t the old man have burial insurance?” 

“No.” 

“Nor any property?” 

“He owned a house and lot down in the Flats.” 

“What kind of house?” 

“lust a little old shack of a place.” 

“Mortgaged?” 

“Not as I lonow of. Pa never believed in borrowing.” 

“You might call Doyle and Doogan. They bury people 
like your pa. There’s a pay-telephone in the comer.” The 
druggist walked off to wait on a customer and WOla went 
to the telephone. She talked to a man who answered the 
call. She said, “My Pa’s dead. Could you come and get him 
and bury him?” 

The man asked a lot of questions, mostly about how 
much money she bad and how much the house and lot 
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were worth. Thea he said son^ne would be out after a 
while. 

The man had already arrived when Willa got back to 
the Flats. Indeed, two men had arrived. They a grand 
looking hearse and all they wanted Willa to do was sign a 
paper. After she had signed the paper, they loaded her 
father into the hearse and hauled him away. 

Pyrt sat by a little table in the room where Doak had 
died, a kind of knowing smirk on her Qushed face. She 
^airf to Willa, “I reckon you didn't know this place is 
mine?” 

“I reckon I didn’t.” she answered. 

“Well, it is. Doak willed it to me not many days ago. I 
got the will over at my house. He wrote it out right here 
in this very house and give it to me.” 

“That makes a kettle of fish,” said Willa. “I signed for 
the burial. I agreed the property would stand good for the 
burial.” 

“I don’t see how it can, when it don’t belong to you. 
But I got an idea. K you’ll just keep your mouth shut and 
don’t say anything, they’ll bury your pa and not know the 
difference until he’s put under.” 

“But that wouldn’t be lightj” said Willa. “I wouldn’t 
want to treat them like that.” 

“You want them to bring him back and leave him? Now 
you just tell me what you’d do with him if you had him 
back.” 

Willa said, “Well, I don’t know what to do." 

“Then take some advice from me," said Pyit. “Any 
time you don’t know what to do, take the advice of some¬ 
body who does know. For instance, take my advice. And 
this is what my advice is. Let them go on and bury the 
dead old Doak, and don’t say nothing tiU it’s done.” 

Willa thought that was about as good a thing as she 
cotdd do, so she kept her mouth shut and didn’t say any¬ 
thing. 
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Undertakers Doyle and Dqogan had a neat Ettle chapel 
at their funeral home* WiMa and Pyrt went over on a 
dty bus and sat in the small side room which was 
reserved for close relatives* This meant tiiat they were 
the only occupants of the room* Pyrt was not actually a 
relative, but she thought Willa needed company. Besides, 
she would have felt lonesome in the other room, reserved 
for non-rdatives. 

They sat there for about five minutes and listened to 
music whose origin they were unable to determine. Pyrt 
thought it was a long-playing record, such as she had seen 
in somebody's home where she went to do cleaning, and 
Willa thought it might be coming by telephone from a 
service center, such as she had heard about while she 
was living widi Conover Green. The music was pretty, 
they thought, but they couldn’t see any particular point 
to it Certainly it wasn’t fooling anybody, and Doak 
sure wouldn’t have appreciated it, had he been hearing it 
They were glad when it stopped, because it just didn’t 
seem to belong. 

In a few minutes, a man with a pious face got up and 
stood before an altar near the cofi^ and read something 
which sounded like it might have been Scripture, after 
which he read what sounded like a sermon. It appear^ 
that Doak had come from the dust of the earth and that 
he was going back to be dust of the earth ag^ It also 
appeared that be bad been a man born of woman, and 
that was sort of puzzling. But so was Scripture anyhow. 

56 
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“Maybe it was just figgertive speaking ” thought PyrL 
Willa thought it was Just a lot of words that didn’t mean 
much of anything, figurative or otherwise. Certainly they 
wouldn’t have had any meaning for Pa. Whether he was 
bom of woman or bom of dust never puzzled him. It 
never puzzled him because he never gave the question 
any thought. When he was not out of his head, he was 
thinking about how to eam enough money to keep body 
and soul together, figuratively speaking, and when he was 
out of his head he apparently was wondering what was 
wrong with the damn bucket. 

The undertakers allowed Willa and Pyrt to ride in the 
automobile which belonged to Doyle and Doogan. The 
automobile and the hearse made up the procession, which 
moved from the undertaker’s parlor to a comer of the city 
burying ground known as Pauper’s Comer or Potter’s 
Field. This was where Doak was to be placed on his way 
to being returned to dust. Nothing was said about their 
riding back in the automobile, a circumstance which suited 
Pyrt and which she made acceptable to WiUa by inviting 
her to go along with her to the coimty court house. 

“I’m going to have this will put on record," said Pyrt. 
She patted the scabby handbag which hung from her left 
arm. “I might need you as a witness. They’ll likely want 
somebody who knows your pa’s handwriting. I reckon 
you’d know his handwriting, wouldn’t you?” 

“I reckon I would,” said Willa. 

They had to walk to a bus line and wait for a city bus, 
and when they got to the court house they had to ask 
somebody where to go to see about a will. 

“You go to the probate derk’s office,” a man told them 
after he had squirted tobacco juice at a spittoon. “That’s 
the place you go to see about a wUl.” 

TTiey read door signs until they found one which let 
them know they had found the right place. Inside at a 
counter Pyrt took a soiled paper from her handbag and 
hanHPft it to a lady who stood behind the counter. Pyrt 
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said to the lady, ‘That's a will* I want it put on feoord ” 
The woman was still young enough to be polite, yet she 
was old enough to regard soiled papers with suspicion. 
She unfolded this one and looked at the writing which had 
been scrawled onto it* She read the writing which bore a 
date. The writing said: 

To boom it may consem. I give all my propity 
land goods and cattles to my Irend Pyrtle Gobley, 
Yours truly. Doak Metabarger. 

The woman behind the counter looked at Pyrt “Are 
you Pyrtle Gobley?” 

“I sure am,” replied Pyrt 

The woman looked at Willa. “And who are you?*^ 

“Fm Willa Green,” she replied. 

“She*s Doak Metabarger's only child,” said Pyrt, “She’d 
know her own father’s handwriting if there’s any 
question.” 

“There might be some question,” said the woman. 
“Maybe you’d better talk to Mr. Telfair. He’s the probate 
clerk. Just a minute.” The woman turned to a Goonecting 
door and disappeared into another room. She came back 
and pointed to a second door. “Go right in. Mr. Telfair 
will talk to you.” She handed Doak’s will hack to Pyrt 
“Show him that” 

Mr, Telfair was about fifty years old with dark graying 
hair, blue eyes and a solemn face. He got up and indicated 
two empty chairs. When they had sat down he sat down, 
“What can I do for you?” he asked, looking bom one to 
the other. 

Pyrt got up and handed him Doak’s wilL T want to 
get that put on record,” she said, 

Mr, Telfair read the will and looked at Pyrt. “Are you 
Pyrtle Gobley?” 

“I sure am,” Pyrt replied. “That’s me exactly, Doak 
Metabarger willed his property to me, lock, stock and 
banel.” 

Mr. Telfair looked at Willa, “Who are you?” 
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“I’m WUla Green,” she said. 

“She’s Doak Metabarger’s only child,” said Pyrt “She’d 
know that handwriting, if anybody would.” 

“That’s Pa’s handwriting, all right,” said WUla. “It’s 
the only handwriting I ever knowed that’s got a smell 
to it.” 

Mr. Telfair looked again at Pyrt. “Where did you find 
this?” * 

“I didn’t find it nowhere,” said Pyrt. “Doak Metaba^er 
wrote it out and gave it to me not long before he died, 
I took It home with me. It didn’t have to be found. 1 had 
it I had it the whole time.” 

Mr. Telfair continued to look solemn. “Did the de¬ 
ceased own any realty?” 

Pyrt looked befuddled. She turned to WUla. “Did the 
deceased own any realty?” she asked. 

Willa shook her head. “I don’t know,” she said. “I don’t 
know what he means anyhow.” 

“What do you mean?” Pyrt asked Mr. Telfair, 

“I mean did Doak Metabarger own any land, like a 
bouse and lot,” Mr. Telfair explained. 

“Well, he sure did,” said Pyrt. “He ownM a house and 
lot down in the Flats.” 

“Flats?” 

“Ginger Bread Flats,” said Pyrt 

Mr. Telfair looked solemnly at Willa. “And you’re his 
only child?” 

“I am,” said Willa. 

Mr. Telfair thought for a while. He said, “I don’t know 
about this will. As a holographic will—” 

“A holy what?” asked Py^ cutting in sharply. 

“That’s a legal term,” said Mr. Telfair. “A will written 
in a man’s own handwriting is called a hologra^thic will. 
A holographic will is a good will under certain conditions. 
Where land—a house and lot—is involved, it’s either a 
good will or it’s not a good will, depending. It looks like 
this might have to go through court. A will can be pro- 
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bated in two ways. It can be probated either in common 
form or in solenm foim. I suggest, Miss Gobley —” 

“Mrs. Gobley,” said Pyrt. “Fm a widow.” 

“Then I suggest, Mrs. Gobley, that you sec a lawyer. 
It will take a lawyer to handle this through court. Where 
there’s a house and lot, keq)ing the title dear is im¬ 
portant. Do you have a lawyer, Mrs. GpHtey?” 

“I sure don’t,” said Pyrt. “I wouldn^ ibaow where to 
look for one. Suppose you name me one^^ 

“That would hardly be proper,” ibkk) Mr. ll’cHair, “If 
I named one lawyer, every other lawyer would 

object. They’d say I was teing unfair to 
“Then just tell me some who know about whls and I’ll 
make a pick,” 

Mr. Telfair started naming lawyers who knew about 
wills, “Well, there’s Ward Hobsing —** 

“That will do,” said Pyrt “Where’fl I find Ward 
Hobsing?” 

“You’ll find him in the l^ree Building, about two 
blocks in that direction.” As they were going out he 
called, “But don’t tell him I sent you.” 

A few minutes later WiUa and Pyrt were answering 
the same questions they bad been asked before, and the 
lawyer, Ward Hobsing, shook his head as if the problem 
presented was indeed a perplejdng one. Hobsing was sort 
of a young man in his twenties, but sharp and serious. 

He gave Willa a look that was almost fierce, “Ma’am, 
you’ll need a lawyer, too. You can’t get matters as com* 
plicated as this through court without a lawyer ” 

“But I don’t want a lawyer,” said Willa, “H Pa wilted 
the stuff to Pyrt, it’s hers. Let her have it Why should 
there be a lawsuit about it?” 

Ward Hobsing leaned back in his chair and pulled his 
chin back against his chest, “Young lady, you are now 
face to face with one of the imponderables of this world. 
Why should there be a lawsuit, you ask. Why, I ask you, 
should there be courts and lawyers? Why, in^ed? I wish 
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I knew, I wish with all my heart that I could answer your 
question. But all 1 can say is this: That's the way the 
pigeon coos.” 

Willa and Pyrt didn't know what the man was talking 
about, and they didn’t ask that matters be sunptified. 

Willa said, “I reckon you know best E>o you know 
where I could get a lawyer?” 

“Why, ma’am, Ihis building is lull of lawyers,” said 
Ward Hobsing. “Good lawyers, too. Take the first one 
you come to, and jrou won’t go wrong. It would suit me 
if you got a sorry one, but there aren't any sorry ones 
in this building. That young fellow across die hall, for 
instance. He's as sharp as they come. Not that Fm recom^ 
mending anybody, understand. I just used him as an 
example. His name’s JeSerson Rawls. No better lawyer 
than Jeff Rawls. Wait just a minute/’ Hobsing got up and 
hustled across the hall. He came back with a long-faced 
young man with coppery hair and big ears. Hobsing said 
to Willa and Pyrt, “Here's the lawyer I was telling you 
about Sit down, Mr. Rawls, and FU bring you up to date.” 

While Hobsing brought Rawls up to date, Willa was 
thinking about her father and what was wrong with the 
bucket. There would have to be a probate in solemn form, 
Hobsing was explaining, and she remembered how solemn 
her pa had looked one time when she went after hint 
across lots and found him dipping slop from a septic 
tank with a bucket and pouring the slop into the tank of 
his pushcart. There might have to be an administrator 
with the will annexed, Hobsing mentioned to lawyer 
Rawls. Willa had no idea what that meant, but she le- 
membered the greasy, stinking coin purse her pa had 
taken from his pocket and how thick and clumsy his 
fingers had seemed as he got out some wadded folding 
money and counted out what was needed for the man who 
had come to collect the monthly payment on Doak’s life 
insurance. Hobsing said it might be necessary for the 
administrator with the will annexed to admimster Do^ 
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Metabarger’s affairs as an insolveot estate, which un¬ 
doubtedly would complicate matters a great deal more. 
That reminded Wiila of the time her father came home 
one day with a skmned arm, got by a fall into a septic 
tank when the brick dome gave way while he was dipping 
with a bucket. He had a bad arm for months and that 
made it hard for him to go on cleamng septic tanks and 
working the handle of the sump pump; some days he had 
such a high fever he just barely could make it to go on 
cleaning and pumping. 

Mr. Hobsing explained to Mr* Rawls that the house 
and lot of the deceased was located down in Ginger 
Bread Flats, which meant that it would not be worth 
a great deal, Mr. Hobsing knew of a place down there 
being sold recently on a mortgage foreclosure and it had 
brought only a thousand dollars. Doak's shack and lot 
would do well to bring even that much, especially if it 
had to be sold at a forced sale. But the shack had a bath¬ 
room in it, Willa remembered. She remembered how her 
Father had gotten the tub for almost nothing from a house 
where new fixtures were being installed. Doak had carried 
the tub home on his back, and Willa remembered that he 
looked something like a monstrous turtle as he came 
humping across a vacant lot with the bathtub turned 
upside down over his back. 

“Sign right there,” Mr. Hobsrng was sayiiig to Pyrt 
when Willa came out of her musings. 

Mr, Rawls motioned for Willa to step over to the desk. 
He had a paper for her to sign. “Sign right there,” he 
said. 

“What am I signing?” Willa asked. 

“You’re merely appointing me as your attorney,” said 
Mr. Rawls, 

When the papers were all signed Mr. Hobsing said, 
“Now, where can we get in touch with you, in the event 
we might wish to telephone or write to you?” 

Pyrt gave them her mailing address and said she did 
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not have a telephooe, and Willa said they might as weU 
use Pyrt’s addtess for her* too* since she wasn’t sure 
where she’d be living, Mr* Hobsing and Mr. Rawls got up 
and went into the ball* talking over their shoulders and 
thus tolling WiUa and Pyrt into the hall after them. 

In the hall Mr. Hobsing said, “You’ll be hearing from 
us light away. In the meantime there isn’t anything you 
can do* We’ll take care of everything*” 

Finding themselves free, Willa and Pyrt left the building 
and went to a street where they could catch a bus for 
home. 

At the shack which had belonged to Doak* Willa and 
Pyrt sat down to consider matters* 

After a while Pyrt said, “It seems to me that one of 
us ought to rise to the occasion, but I don’t know what 
the occasion is. Do you?” 

“No,” said Willa, “I sure don’t. But I reckon I might 
as well start looking for a job,” 

“But you can’t start this time of day,” said Pjrrt* “It’s 
almost night* From how you look, I’d say you need some 
sleep* You didn’t sleep much on the bus last night, did 
you?” 

“Not much,” said Willa* She remembered Mr* Swine 
and how Mr* Swine had talked her out of her seat, but 
she supposed he needed the seat worse than she did. Any¬ 
how, the trip had not been so awful, once she got seated 
on the floor with Swap Brimer, It had really led to some¬ 
thing, too, for Swep had wanted her to come and work 
for him. Willa said to Pyrt, “Where am I going to sleep 
tonight?” 

“Why, that ought not to be any problem,” said Pyrt. “I 
don’t aim to run you out of your old home* You can sleep 
here, or you can come over and skep at my house. You 
can sleep with me, or weH make a pallet on the floor and 
draw straws for it. Come to think about it, we might as 
well go to my place and fix supper. I’ve got a soup bone 
we can beat up* I reckon it’s got a little strength in it yet 
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And I think there’s a potato or two in the house. We 
won’t starve; I guarantee that” 

Willa liked the idea of spending the night with PyrL 
especially since she was sort of lonesome without Conover 
Green. She wondered again what had become of him. 
Next morning she went to the caf^ again, hoping Con¬ 
over would be there and explain what had happened. He 
was not there, but she saw another man walking slowly 
back and forth in front of the place. She recognized him 
—he had stopped at the caf6 for cofi^ae and a sandwich 
and a chance to have a few words with her privately. 
The man’s name was Cirro Scope, and Cirro was a pimp, 
“Hello, Willa,” Cirro said, his voice warm and friendly, 
“I figured you’d show up. You’re looking for Con Green,” 
“What are you doing here?” asked Willa, 

“Dropped around to see you. Thought maybe now that 
Con has jilted you, you might decide to come and work 
for me.” 

“I don’t want to work for you,” said Willa. “I don’t 
want to be a prostitute. I’ve told you that enough times,” 
“Well, now, Willa, that wasn’t exactly what I had in 
mind. I only wanted you to tie in with me and meet some 
gentlemen now and then. Fine money in it for a good- 
looking Md like you. I’m a bit short-handed right now, 
too. One of my girls quit me.” 

Cirro Scope was a nice-looking and nice-talking man. 
He was about twenty-five years old, slim, and not over five 
feet, eight inches tall. He was a real dresser, and be 
smelled like hyacinths. 

But Willa said, “1 reckon I’M get me some other kind of 
job,” 

“All right,” said Cino Scope, “Still if you change your 
mind, let me know.” 

“Won’t change my mind.” 

“Well,” Cino said, “all my girls once told me that” 
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WiLLA WANTED to go back to bcauty school. She had been 
told by the examining board that an additional three 
months should qualify her for a license* She had nice 
fingers and they seemed at home with hair curlers and 
anything else which had to do with making hair pretty. 
She was told that she had a fine personality, the sort of 
kind heart which women liked when they came to a 
beauty parlor to get their hair fixed' women, especially 
in a beauty parlor, liked girls who sympathized with them. 
Even if she had not been told all that, Willa knew that 
she had a kind heart and had never liked to deny anybody 
anything. But she didn't want to be a prosdtute. And she 
bad told Cirro Scope that much. 

When the pimp left, she waited around Conover 
Green’s place for an hour or more, hoping to find a piece 
of paper with a message on it for her. But she found 
nodung. One thing was certain^—^it she expected to go 
back to beauty school, she would have to get a job* Right 
now the best prospect was Swep Brimer. 

Swep’s beer joint was two blocks away in the direction 
of better things, people and Joints considered. It was the 
only beer joint in the neighborhood, and since Conover 
Green’s cafe had closed down, Swep’s sandwich business 
was likely to pick up. Indeed, it had already improved 
some; Swep, sweating over the hamburger cooker, was 
already thinking of putting a card in the window advertise 
ing for help when Willa Green walked UL 
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Without leaving the smling hamburgers he said, ^"Some¬ 
thing I can do for you?” 

Willa said, “I reckoo I would like to go to work for you, 
if you still want me.” 

“All right,” said Swep. “YouTl find an apron hanging 
in the back comer there. You can take over these 
hamburgers.” 

Less than a minute later Willa was frying hamburgers 
and Swep was dispensmg beer. UnMke the atmosphere of 
the bus the way back from the capital to the Flats, the 
smells here could be separated easily. In one of the booths 
Willa had passed, a man and a woman had been nodding 
soggUy at each odier across a table, and the atmosphere 
there smelled like sour slop. But here where she was 
cooking, the atmosphere smeUed like hamburger and 
onions. As this was still that part of the day when a meal 
whs called breakfast, she wondered why anybody would 
be asking for hamburgers. Yet she also had orders for 
eggs and bacon, ham and eggs, and eggs. Of course every¬ 
body who ordered food wanted something to drink, and 
even some of the dopes who ordered beer with their food 
felt the need for coffee, too. 

WUla was an excellent cook and, being the only girl 
in the place, she was also the only waitress and the only 
dishwasher. She was good at all those jobs. She liked the 
cooking and dishwashing. She liked waiting cm tables, too, 
except that about every third babcmn who came into the 
joint tried to put his hands on her. 

One of the baboons got so mean about wanting to put 
his hands on her that Swep pulled him out of the booth 
and held him up by his shirt front. 

“Look here, buddy,” Swep said. "You come in here to 
drink or eat. You don't come in here to bother the help. 
Do you want to go peaceful or with a black eye?” 

The jerk said he would go peacefully, and that suited 
WUla just fine. She knew Swep was mean. He looked nat¬ 
urally mean, and she could judge by how tight he looked 
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inside his dothes that he had musdes like a gorilla. She 
knew that if the jerk had not gone quietly Swep would 
have banged him up, and she didn't want to see anybody 
banged up, not even a baboon who msisted on putting his 
hands on her. 

Nothing was said about how much pay she was to 
receive until a short lull developed between the breakfast 
period and lunch time. 

Swep said, “I can pay you ten a week and meals. Think 
you can work for that?'’ 

‘1 reckon I might as well,” said Willa. 

Swep went to a door at the back and opened it ^Come 
here,” he said. 

She walked over and saw a small room which had a 
tumbled-up bed in it “What am I supposed to look at?” 
she asked. 

‘"This is where you can sl^,” said Swep, 

“But IVe got a place to sleep, Tve got a place for a 
while, anyhow. Pa's shack is still down there to the Flats, 
and Pyrt Gobley says I can sleep in it if I want to. She 
says 1 can sleep there until she decides what to do with 
the place.” 

“Who's Pyrt Gobley?” asked Swep, 

“She's the woman Pa willed everything to,” 

“It’s a good piece from here to the Flats,” said Swep. 
“You'll be working late. It won't be safe for you to walk 
from here to the Flats at night by yourself,” 

“I can go by a way where it won’t be so much danger. 
I reckon 1 better not sleep here, especially as long as 
I can sleep in Pa's old shack.” 

“All ri^t,” said Swep, He closed the door and came 
back to the beer bar. “Maybe you’ll change your min d 
after you’ve tried it the other way a while,” 

Willa followed closely enough to talk to him. She said, 
“I reckon there’s something I ought to tell you. I want 
to go to beauty school and finish enough to get my license 
to work in a beauty parlor. I've been wanting that a long 
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time. When I earn enough money working for you thart 
what m do. 1 hope you won’t mind and hold tlmt against 
me.” 

“That will be aU right with me,” Swep said. “I never 
hold it against anybody for wanting to better herself. I 
don’t hold your not wanting to sleep back there in the 
back room against you. But you’re welcome to sleep back 
there if you change your mind.” 

“I might change my mind sometime. If I do, it won’t 
be the first time.” 

Swep said, “Maybe you still think Con Green might 
show up, looking for you. Maybe you wouldn’t want Con 
to find you sleeping in my place. But you might as well 
forget about him. Con doesn’t stay with any one woman 
very long.” 

They left it like that and that’s the way it went for a few 
days. Then Pyrt showed up one morning witii a letter 
for Willa. 

“I got one, too,” Pyrt said. “From my lawyer. This one 
to you looks like it might be from your lawyer. Mine 
wants us to come to his office. You better read your letter 
and see what that says.” 

Willa was busy with bacon and eggs, but she tore open 
the envelope anyhow and read the letter. As Pyrt had 
guessed, it was from her lawyer. Jeff Rawls wanted Willa 
to come up at ten o’clock with Pyrt and fix some papers. 

Willa said to Swep, “I reckon I’ll have to be off a 
while.” 

“All right,” said Swep. 

She had expected Swep to ask questions, but he didn’t 
He didn’t have much to say atout anything, for that 
matter, and he didn’t pry a lot into her business. WiHa 
said, “We’ll get back as soon as we can.” 

She and Pyrt went to Ward Hobsing’s office, and both 
Hobsing and Rawls were there. 

“Now, it’s like this,” Mr. Hobsing explained. “I’ve 
given this matter of the will a great deal of attention and 
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consideration. A holographic will is recognized as a per¬ 
fectly good will, depending. Of ^oise where a man writes 
a will in his own bandwiitini; and leaves it with his valu¬ 
able papers and ifs jdeatified m his handwritiiig and 
nothing appears to throw dbubt on his competency to 
dispose of property testamentalfy speaking, a holographic 
will is a perfectly good Oh the other hand, where a 
will is pr^ated in solemn foim innumerable papers have 
to be drawn, affidavits have to be obtained, evidence of 
probative value has to be introduced and, in addition to 
long and tedious pleadings, interlocutory and final decrees 
prepared, the time and expense involved renders the 
whole proceeding so expensive as to be for all practical 
purposes prohibitive. That is especially true where the 
realty involved is of no great value, and in this instance 
the b^t offer we have been able to obtain is only nine 
hundred doUais. And there are die funeral expenses of 
one sort and another. So where property can be sold witii- 
out having to go through court and all, it's always best 
where It can be done agreeably and clients cooperate as 
they ought to. You can always come out best by settling 
matters out of court and saviag what little is to be saved 
by just signing a deed for the property and getting things 
disposed of without so much whoop-de-doo and expense. 
So if you ladies will just sign here Mr, Rawls and I can 
wind this thing up in no time at all everybody con¬ 
cerned will be just that much better off. It won't make any 
difference which one of you signs first. Mrs, Gobley, I 
guess you'd like tbe privfiege, since you’re the one to 
whom the deceased willed his property. Not that the will 
is everything it ought to be and it might not stand up in 
court which would mean you’d get nothing at all if the 
matter had to he dragged through the courts, maybe 
through the state supreme court and even the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” 

“Where do you want me to sign?” asked Pyrt, 

“Right there,” said Mr, Hoteing* 
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Pyrt signed and handed the pen to WUla. 

Mr. Rawls said, “Now, Mrs. Green, if you will sign 
right there below Mrs* Gobley, we-U have everything 
hunky-dory/* 

Willa studied Pyrt*s signature, which looked like the 
track which might have been made by a very small 
squirming worm. “What am I signing?** she asked* 

“This is for an out-of-court settlement which your 
lawyer and Mrs. Gobley’s lawyer have agreed on. It will 
save everybody a lot of trouble as well as a lot of money, 
what with having to come to court day after day, maybe 
for weeks, losing time from your work, and be a witness 
and sign affidavits and listen to a lot of whanging over one 
thing and another, whereas by simply signing your name 
the thing’s done and over and all youVe got to do is wait 
a few days for the lawyers to wind the thing up and send 
you a check for your share of the proceeds. Yes, that’s 
right. Sign right there, please. Okay* Now you bodi 
acknowledge that you executed the within instrument for 
the purposes therein contained. Th ank you very much*” 

“Is that aU?” asked Pyrt. 

“That is quite all for the present,” said Mr* Hobsing* 
“But you will hear from us in due time* Thank you very 
much for coming in. I*m sure you’re both in a hurry to 
get back to your work, or wWtever it is you may be 
engaged in.” 

“Do you know how much money Ill be getting?” asked 
Pyrt. 

“Not exactly at ffie moment,” said Mr* Hobsing, “but 
we*Il let you know right away* We*ll send you a check 
and a fulL statement of the disposition of the proceeds 
of the sale* Thank you again for coming in*” 

Willa said to Pyrt, “I reckon we mi^t as well go* I 
ought to be back at work anyhow*” 

When they had gone out, Mr. Rawls said to Mr. 
Hobsing, “WeD, that*s that, md I guess they won’t know 
the difference.” 
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Mr. Hobsing said, they got any money they’re so 
dumb they wouldn’t know what to do with it.” 

Willa and Pyrt got on the first city bus going toward 
the Flats and Willa was back at Swep Briiner’s joint in 
time to start frying hamburgers for customers' who began 
to drop in for beer and lunch. 

Swep showed no sign of having been annoyed by her 
^ absence. He sold beer while she cooked and served ham¬ 
burgers and coffee, and all he asked was, ""Did you get 
rich?” 

“I reckon not,” WEla replied. ‘"I didn’t suppose I would 
get anything. Pa willed everything to Pyrt, and I don’t 
know why I would be getting anything unless the will was 
no good.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Swep* ""The lawyers will get it” 

Her trip to Mr. Hobsing’s oflace was not long in pro¬ 
ducing one important result. That night when she got 
down to the Flats she found her Father’s shack already 
occupied by a family. She could see the man and woman 
stirring about inside and what looked like four or five 
children piled on her Father’s bed. Willa had to think a 
long time before reaching a decision* Then she knocked 
on the door. 

The man came and opened the door and let die li^t 
fall on Willa’s tired face. "*Yes?” he said. 

He was about thirty, Willa guessed. The woman who 
stood behind him and stared at Willa looked older than 
the man—but Willa knew women always looked older 
than they were in the Flats. She said, “This is where my 
pa lived.” 

The man said, ""Well, he don’t live here now. I just 
bought the place. Paid cash on the barrel head. House, lot 
and everything in it, lock, stock and barrel. What did 
you want?” 

"‘I’ve been sleeping here,” said Willa. ""I meant to sleep 
here again, but I see I’m too late.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid you are,” the man said. 
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The womao said, “Maybe we could make you a pallet." 

“I reckon I mi ght as well go somewhere else,” smd 
Willa. “Good-night.” 

The closed the door and Willa went off. She knew 
where she was gomg, and it was not far to where Pyrt 
lived in a shack much like the one Willa’s father had lived 
in. But as she was about to bang on Pyrt’s door she heard 
voices inside, a mao’s voice and a woman’s voice. She 
tried to see through the keyhole, but the key was there 
and she could do no better than learn that there was a 
li ght in the shack. She tried looking in at a window, but 
the shades had been drawn. 

She decided not to disturb Psot and her man friend. 
She was too tired to keep standing up so she went round 
to the back of the shack and sat down on the door sill, 
resting her back against the door. She guessed what was 
going on inside, and that was the main reason she did 
not hang on the front door. As she sat there and waited 
her guess was strengthened by sounds to be heard. The 
rallfing had stopped, and in the place of voices were to 
be heard the squeaks of bedsprings, which squeaking went 
on and on, interval after interval, until they went into 
sounds worse than squeaks and actually screamed for a 
few seconds. Meanwhile the shack quivered and there 
were mnana and groans inside, after which the voices 
started up again and soon afterwards the man 1^ 

For appearance’s sake Willa waited a while before go¬ 
ing to the front door again, and then she went and 
knocked, Pyrt, looking sleepy and kind of sheepish, came 
and let her in. . 

“Why, dear blessed me, WiQa, wdiat’s happened?” 

“I got put out,” said Willa. 

“What did you get put out of?” 

“I got put out of Pa’s house.” 

“Well, well. And who put you out?” 

“I reckon I didn’t exactly get put out, because I didn’t 
even get inside. What happened was, I got put out of 
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going in. There was a family in the house. Hie man said 
he’d bought the place, lock, stock and barrel, including 
the bed which was piled up with children, sound asleep. 
Those lawyers sure did work fast” 

“Didn’t they though! I hope they’ll work as fast when 
it comes to sending us our money.” 

“Us?” said Willa. 

“That’s the way they talked. I don’t understand much 
about it, but they talked like you was going to get some 
of it. How c^uld that be I don’t know. I thought Doak 
Metabarger willed everything to me. Why would you be 
getting anything?” 

“I don’t know, unless there was something wrong with 
the will. 1 could sure use something out of it I wish I had 
enough money so I could go back to beauty school. Not 
that I want anything that belongs to you, Pyit, but if IVe 
got something coming I cxnild sure use it Are you going to 
let me sleep in your house tonight?” 

“Why, bless you, of course I am. Ill make you a pallet 
right there on the floor where you can sleep like a cat on 
a sack. And if you ask me, it feels like bedtime. Myself, 
I’m sure sleepy enough to drop.” 

After her night of sleeping like a cat on a sack, Willa 
went back to Swep Brimei’s beer joint and started frying 
bacon and eggs, ham and eggs, and eggs* She got in a 
bite of breakfast for herself here and there and had a 
cup of coffee bandy so she could take a sip now and then. 
Swep helped a little during the biggest part of the rush 
when he could spare a minute from selling beer to people 
who were getting an early start on their beer drinking. He 
did not ask her where she had slept, yet she had the 
subject on her mind. Now that she could no longer sleep 
in her father’s shack, she had to And something. Sleeping 
in Pyrt’s shack was not going to work out right, because 
Pyrt was not always going to be alone. Pyrt’s jobs as a 
cleaning woman could not be depend^ on for a steady 
income, and Pyrt had to pick up a little extra now and 
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then, a circumstance which would have made it awkward 
to have Wilia around all the time* It looked like Willa 
might have to sleep in the back room of the beer joint 
after all, much as she disliked the idea. Well, at least she 
wouldn’t have to live like that for long. As soon as she 
saved up enough money, she would go back to beauty 
school. She might even get enough from the sale of her 
father’s shack and lot to put her through school; that 
would be wonderful. 

When Swep told her what she would be paid, nothing 
had been said about tips. But after the breakfast rush 
had slacked off, she had a chance to bring up the subject 
She showed Swep six nickels and two dimes* 

“You didn’t say anything about tips,” she said. 

“Yours,” said Swep. 

She was pleased about that yet she knew that Swep 
could afford to be kind to her about die dps. She could see 
that Swep was making good money. Something was kind 
of fishy about some of his customers, however, and very 
secret. She could see that Swep was mean, and his carry¬ 
ing on underhanded business of any kind bothered her 
—but in only one way. Swep didn’t need to carry on any¬ 
thing shady. He was making plenty of money on what was 
legal and on the level. 

That night she slept in the back room and Swep put 
down a pallet in the front room. WUla had worked from 
about six in the morning until ten at night, and she was 
pretty tired. The only thing she thought about before go¬ 
ing to sleep was getdng enough money to go back to 
beauty school. 

Two days later she got a letter* Pyrt brought it over to 
the beer joint, and Pyrt was not looking especially happy. 

“I got one, too,” said Pyrt “From my lawyer. Open 
yours and see what’s inside.” 

The bacon and egg part of the morning had slipped by 
and Willa was now in the hamburger and onion part. She 
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had meat sizzling and three beer drinkers were waiting 
for hamburgers. She said, “You open it for me, PyrL” 

Pyrt tore a thin strip off one end of the long envelope 
and took out what was inside, which turned out to be a 
letter and a check. “Well, what do you know about that!” 
Pyrt exclaimed. “Some things I don’t figure. Some things 
I don’t figure at all. Doak Metabarger willed everything 
to me, but you got exactly the same as I did.” 

“How much do I get?” asked Willa, turning the ham* 
burgers and putting bun halves on top of them, 

“You get twenty-seven dollars,” said Pyrt. “You get 
twenty-seven dollars and I get twenty-seven dollars.” 

Willa said, “That ain’t much, is it?” 

“No, it ain’t,” said Pyrt. “But it’s a mighty nice letter 
come with it. Anyhow, I got a mighty nice letter. It ex¬ 
plains how the money was divided up. The undertaker 
got the biggest slice, which the lawyer don’t say exactly 
how much it was. The lawyers got their reasonable fees, 
and what’s left is divided up between you and me. He 
says the will was a matter of doubt and if everything had 
gone through court the will might not have stood up, and 
that would have complicated matters more than ever. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he says, the attorneys and all other interested 
parties considered it best to settle the matter as herewith 
setUed.” 

Willa did not have time to read her letter, because a 
couple of customers came in and yeUed for hamburgers. 
“Put everything back in the envelope, PyrL I’ll read the 
letter tonight. Th ank you tor bringing it over.” 

“You’re welcome," said Pyrt “Where you sleeping 
now?” 

“I’ve got a room,” said WUla. “Excuse me.” She had 
some hamburgers ready for the beer drinkers. “I’ll see 
you, Pyrt” 

That night she read the letter after she had gone to bed. 
One thing was sure: it was a nice letter. Another thing 
was equally sure: she could not go to beau^ school on 
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twenty-seven dollars. The way she figured it, the under¬ 
taker got four hundred and fifty dollars of the money, 
Pyrt’s lawyer got two hundred dollars, and her lawyer 
got one hundred and ninety-six dollars. She wasn’t sure 
whether she was compietely asieep or not when she heard 
it, but she sure heard it plainly. Her pa said something 
in a scream. He screamed, “What’s wrong with the damn 
bucket?” 
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WiLLA HAD a restful night, though a short one, and soon 
after getting out of bed she was in the beer joint frying 
bacon and eggs. She managed while woridag to eat a 
bacon and egg sandwich and drink a cup of coffee. Swep 
was on the job, too, and he helped now and then with the 
serving. When he cleaned off a table and found a nickel 
or a dime left as a tip, he gave the money to her. 

Two days later Cirro Scope showed up again. This time, 
however, he had business with Swep. What the business 
was Willa did not blow. It seemed to be very private, 
which further convinced her that Swep was doing some¬ 
thing that was against the law. And if there was one thing 
Willa wanted nothing to do with, it was any bnd of 
business that was against the law. The way she figured 
it, anybody who got mixed up with the law or with 
lasers was pretty sure to come out at the little end 
the horn. 

After the secret business with Swep, Cirro Scope sat in 
a booth and told Willa to bring him some coffee, which 
she did. ‘‘Sit down a minute,” Cirro said. 

‘T reckon I might as well stand up,” said WUla. ‘‘I got 
work to do. 1 don^t t hink Swep would like me sitting 
down while I’m supposed to be working.” 

“All right,” said Cirro. “No offense. Take it or leave it, 
that’s my motto. Shove me that cream.” 

Willa shoved him the cream. “Anything else you want?” 

77 
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“Well, yes,” said Cirro, “You been thinking about my 
proposition?” 

“Not much.” 

“How much?” 

“Enough to know I don’t want any part of it” 

“What is it you want, Willa?” 

“I want to go back to beauty school And as soon as 
I earn enough working for Swep, that’s what I will do*” 

^Working for me, you could make money a lot easier 
than you’re making it now. You could make a heap more 
of it, loo, that way.” 

“Do you want a sandwich, or anything?” 

“If you change your mind, Willa, you can come and 
work for me. I ne^ a girl like you. You’d go over big* 
As I said, there’s good money m it” 

“Do you want a sandwich, or anything?” 

“No, girlie, I guess I don’t.” 

Willa went back to frying hamburgers. Qno left a dime 
tip and went out 

Swep did not ask her any questions. Prying into other 
people’s business didn’t seem to be one of his principles, 
if he had any principles. During the few days she had 
been working for him, he had not tried to put his hands 
on her. And she noticed that he didn’t pay the least atten^ 
tion to women who came in and drank beer. When they 
tried to fliit with him, he usually walked oS and left them 
alone. Once a woman reached over the counter and 
grabbed his necktie. No sooner had she given the necktie 
a pull than Swep gave her hand a mean slap so diat it 
whammed down on the counter. The woman swore and 
used blackguard words, but Swep made no apolo^. Swep 
said, “Next time I’ll slaji your damn face.” 

It was almost two weeks after Doak Metabarger’s death 
when a young man Willa recognized as the insurance 
agent came into the place* This was the agent who had 
come around each month to collect her pa’s insurance 
premium. Most of the time he bad paid the premium* 
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Sometimes when he was hatd up, Willa had paid the 
premiums for him. 

Ihe agent was surprised to see Willa in the place. He 
said, “Why, Mis. Gr^n, what are you doing here?” 

‘Tm working here,” she answered. 

“You used to be over at Conover Green’s place. What 
happened?” 

“Conover’s place is dosed tq>. Conover went out of 
business.” 

“Oh,” said the insurance agent. “Well, it’s lucky I 
found you. I stopped at ybur father’s place, but he wasn’t 
there. A new family is living there now. The woman didn’t 
know where Doak Metabarger moved to, and nobody else 
was at home around there. I guess you know why I'm 
interested. It’s time to pay premium again. You or some- 
body will be owing me three dollars and twenty-five 
cents.” 

Willa got her flabby, rusty handbag and opened it. “I 
reckon I might as well pay it one tune as another.” She 
counted out three dollars and twenty-five cents, and the 
young man wrote her a receipt. WiUa said, “Would you 
like a sandwich or anything?” 

“I could sure use a cop of coffee,” said the young man. 
He went across the floor and sat in a booth. When Willa 
took him the coffee, he said, “How’s your father feeling 
these days?” 

“Pa died,” said Willa 

“Died?” 

“Yes. He kicked off about two weeks ago.” 

“Well, what do you knowl” mused the insurance man. 
“Imagine that!” 

“Would you like cre^ in your coffee?” asked Willa. 
He seemed not to hear her, and she repeated the question. 

He was in a kind of study, but be beard the second 
time. “What was that?” he asked. 

“I asked if you wanted cream for your coffee?” 
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“Ob,” be said. “No, I don’t thinlc so. Cream, did you 
say?” 

“Yes, that’s what I said.” 

“No, I believe not. No, I don’t care for cream. I like 
my coffee straight.” He looked at Willa, and he seemed 
to be tbinkiog about some serious problem. Finally he 
shook his head, as somebody who had made up his mind 
and was sort of disappointed and pained as a result. “So 
your pa is dead?” he said. 

“Yes,” said WUla. “Did you want a sandmch, or any¬ 
thing?” 

“No, thanks,” the man said. Then an honest expression 
spread over his young face. “Nothing else. Just the coffee. 
But if you’ll bring me that receipt I gave you. 111 ^ve 
you back your money.” When Willa bad brought the re¬ 
ceipt be gave her back the three dollars and twenty-five 
cents. “Seeing that your pa’s dead, you won’t have to pay 
any more premiums.” 

Willa said, “Well, I’m sure glad you told me. I could 
have gone on paying premiums the rest of my life if you 
hadn’t told me.” 

“I sort of figured it that way,” the man said. “But that 
isn’t bow it works. When a man carries life insurance and 
he dies, that stops the premiums.” 

“That’s sure one load off my mind,” said Willa. “Can’t 
I bring you something?” 

The young man studied some more. Finally a very 
special look of honesty came over his face. “Would you 
sit down a minute?” be asked. 

“I’m sorry,” said Willa, “but I better not. Fve |ot work 
to do.” 

“But this is sort of important” 

“What is?” 

“Why, about your pa being dead. Don’t yon know your 
pa had been carrying life insurance?” 

“I ought to know that He sure was paying premiums 
long enough. I reckon I paid quite a lot of the premiums 
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myself. But he’s dead now, and you said that stops the 
premiums,” 

“It’s more important than that,” the agent said. “Your 
pa was insured for one thousand dollars and you were his 
sole beneficiary, which means you are going to come into 
one thousand doUars as easy as pie.” 

That information was too much for Willa. “I don’t be¬ 
lieve it,” she said. “You’re just fooling me. Nobody ever 
had any good luck like that.” 

“You’ve got a surprise coming, young woman.” He 
took a paper from a leather contrapdon he was carrying 
an d got out his fountain pen. “As soon as this paper’s 
filled out and mailed in to the company, you’ll be getting 
a check.” 

“How much will it be?” 

“It will be one thousand dollars. Didn’t 1 just tell you 
that?” 

“How much will the lawyers take out?” 

“Not one cent. Lawyers won’t have anything to do with 
it You’ll get every penny of it” 

“I’ll believe it when I see it” said Willa. 

While Willa went back and fried hamburgers, the agent 
wrote something into blank spaces on the paper. He asked 
a few questions, such as when did her pa die and who 
was the undertaker, and when he had the job done he 
said, “Now, if you’ll come here and sign this I’ll take care 
of it from here on out” 

WUla came and took the pen he held out to her. *T 
reckon I might as well sign it as not” she said. “I got 
nothing to lose noway.” 

“Where shall I have the check mailed?” the agent asked 
after she had signed the paper. 

“I reckon you might as well mail it here. I gpt no other 
place to get mail.” 

“What address would this place have?” 

“I don’t know. I reckon Swep would know.” 
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The agent called to Swap, who was selling been ^"Will 
you please t^me here a moment?” 

Swep finished selling the beer and came round to the 
booth. “What is it, buddy?” 

The agent said, “The insurance company will be mail¬ 
ing this young lady a check for one thousand doUars. Her 
pa carri^ life insurance with us. We want to know what 
the mailing address of your place is,-■ 

Swep told the man the address and went back to selling 
beer. 

WUla went back to cooking and the agent stopped by 
on his way out “Well, young lady, a few days from now 
you’re going to have a visit from Santa Claus, This will 
prove what Fve always smd. It pays to carry a little 
insurance,” 

‘TTl believe it when I see h,” said Wfila, putting a 
bun half down on a sizzling hamburger. 

Doubt could not smother her happiness, even if she did 
keep telling herself that she would believe it when she 
saw the check. A thousand dollars would do more than 
pay her expenses to beauty school. It would do a lot more. 
She could buy some clothes which she sure needed, Swep 
had let her off long enough to buy enough things for a 
change of clothes. One pair of shoes and two sets of 
everything from the shoes up helped, but it would be nice 
if she had a few extras. With a tiiousand dollars she 
could pay her way throng beauty school and have some 
pretty clothes to wear. She had a feeling that down at the 
capital the people had refused to let her have a license 
partly because of her shabby clothes. 

Although she did more work than on any other day 
and should have been more nearly exhausted by ten 
o’clock at eight, she was not at all tired. She was happy, 
and went to sleep feeling the happiest she had ever felt 
before in her life. 

Willa was having a pleasant dream about herself when 
there was some movement in tiie bed. She was lying on 
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her back, and she was too sleepy to be alarmed by the 
squeaking of bedsprings and the lowering of the bed under 
added weight. 

She came awake, however, when the weight gathered it¬ 
self direcdy over her and she felt the touch of something 
that was not right, and then she knew she had awakened 
too late. She heard a man’s voice. It was Swep Brimer. 

He said, “Don’t be scared. It’s me. I’m not going to 
hurt you.” 

Willa knew what Swep was doing was not right. He 
should not have taken advantage of her like this when she 
was asleep. But since he was already started and was so 
strong anyhow, she reckoned she mi g h t as well let him go 
ahead. For a moment she thought about what this might 
mean to ter plan to go back to beauty school, but it 
wasn’t long before that and all thought went out of her 
mind. 

Next morning she got up early as ustial and went to 
work. Swep had gone back to his pallet after the surprise 
visit, and he was awake, too. There were always some 
early morning customers, some of them jerks and some 
of them punks. There wasn’t much difference between a 
jerks and some as punks. Some were just bums, with no 
jerk and a punk, but for some reason or other she thought 
with no apparent means of earning a living. Some wanted 
to put their hands on her and some didn’t. At mght they 
invited her to go out with them. Some of them asked her if 
she’d like to make a little money after she got through fry¬ 
ing hamburgers and mopping the floor. 

Swep sold beet, as usual. He did not mention his sur¬ 
prise visit and treated her no differently. He merely left 
her alone to do her work. He paid no attention when 
punks and jerks and bums tried to put their hands on her, 
and any time he helped with the tables . and found a tip, 
he always gave the money to her. He didn’t say a word—■ 
he just gave her the nickel or dime. 

But Swep had his troubles, too. She supposed that was 
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because he carried on a shady business of some kind* 
Things went along all right until after twelve; and then 
about two o’clock a punk came in and talked to Swep 
in a mumbling voice too low for Willa to hear, although 
she was not actually trying to hear. She never tried to hear 
what was being said ^tween Swep and the shady char¬ 
acters. But for some reason, she did pick up an interest 
in this one. 

There was something about him that looked familiar* 
She could tell from the oily mumbling that he was a 
smooth talker, and she heard him say, ain’t got no 
money right now, but 111 have it* I’ve always had it My 
credit’s sdll good.” 

”Not here, it ain’t,” said Swq>* 

'‘Of course it is, Brimer. My credit’s good anywhere* 
You know that You’re a smart man. You know when 
you can trust an old friend.” 

“And you’re not my old friend, Pinto Rickman,” said 
Swep. “You’re nothing but a lousy bum.” 

As the talk went on, Willa’s interest intensiiied. At last 
a light dawned. The punk reminded her of the Mr* Swine 
who had talked her out of her seat the night she came 
back from the capital. She never knew who that Mr. 
Swine was, but this oily-tongued Pinto Rickman was a 
lot like him. She wondered if he would be able to talk 
Swep out of anything. 

She heard Pinto Rickman say, “Now, it’s like this, 
Brimer. Fve never squealed on anybody yet* I admit that 
I’ve had federal men ask me where I get my weed, but 
I’ve never squealed* Sometimes the temptation gets pretty 
big. Sometimes the money I’m offered gets a mighty strong 
hold on me* But Fm playing it straight with you. Fve 
never squealed. Not yet* But Fve got to have what I want 
when 1 want it. There’s no telling what I might do in a 
pinch. A man gets pretty desperate sometimes. But you 
know one thing about me, Swep Brimer. Fve never failed 
to pay for what I get. It just happens that right now Fm 
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a little dowo on my luck. But TU come through. I always 
have, and I always will. Now you let me have what 1 
want, Brimer, and I promise there’ll be no trouble.” 

Swep looked at Rickman coldly. “Got anything to put 
up as security?” 

“What kind of security?” 

“Anything,” said Swep. 

Rickman glanced about. At the moment there were no 
people m the joint. The only person there other than 
Rickman and Swep was Willa, and she was busy polish¬ 
ing up the fixtures. 

Rickman leaned close to Swep. “Promise you won’t get 
me into trouble?” 

“I promise nothing,” said Swep. “If you’ve got anything 
to put up as security, put it up.” 

Rickman hesitated, but he gave in to necessity. He took 
from his inside coat pocket a cheap-looking revolver and 
laid it down in front of Swep. “I didn’t want you to know 
I was carrying a tod,” he said. “A man could be put in 
jail for carrying a rod.” 

“I knew you had it,” said Swep. “1 saw the print of it 
before you lifted it.” 

“But you couldn’t swear I had a tod. Seeing a print is 
not seeing the thing itself.” 

“I saw the barrel sticking up,” said Swep. “That’s why 
1 asked if you had any security. A gun like this is not much 
security, but it will tide you over.” Swep put the gun on a 
shelf under the counter and something passed from his 
hands into those of Pinto Rickman. “All right, Pinto, bring 
the money and you can have your gun back.” 

Rickman straightened himself and was a new man al¬ 
ready. “I’ll do that, Brimer. You can depend on me. My 
credit’s good. When 1 say I’ll do a thing, I do it. Fm a man 
of my word. I’ll be back and redeem my property before 
you know it.” 

Not long after Rickman left, Swep came to where WUIa 
was working. Swep said, “Like I’ve said before, you won’t 
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need to expect Con Green to come looking for you. He 
married you. Anybody who knows him knows that. He’s 
living with another woman now. I've got it straight.” 

“I reckon you’re telling the truth," said Willa.'‘‘If we’d 
been married, he wouldn’t have run off the way he did.” 

“What I wanted to talk about,” said Swep, “is some¬ 
thing else. I’d like to many you myself.” 

“Maybe you’ve got a wife," said Willa. “Maybe you’re 
not divorc^.” 

“I’ve had three wives,” said Swep. “I'm divorced from 
all of them. If I marry you, it will be a good marriage. It 
will be one that ties us up.” 

“I don’t know,” said WUla. “What I wanted was to go 
back to beauty school.” 

“You wouldn’t need to go to a beauty school. This is a 
good btisiness I’ve got. I’m making money. You know that. 
You know what a big trade I’ve got for a joint this size.” 

“When would you want to get married?” Willa asked. 

“What’s wrong with right now?” asked Swep. 

Willa thought of the thousand dollars in insurance 
money the agent said she would get She didn’t have much 
faith in getting it, but the'possibility gave her some feeling 
of independence. She said, “I reckon it might as well be 
now as any time, but there’s something I’d want to be sure 
of. This time I’d want a license. I want to see it from the 
time it’s bought till the time it’s used, and I want to know 
the justice of the peace who marries us was a sure enough 
justice of the peace and not some back-alley jerk pretend¬ 
ing to be one.” 

“Fair enough,” said Swep. He got a sheet of paper and 
wrote on it. Gone to a funeral. Be back by four o’clock. 
He said to Willa, “Let’s go.” She turned off the burners 
under the hamburger grill and Swep fastened the paper to 
the inside of the glass of the front door. They went out 
and caught the first city bus they could get 

When they got back at four o’clock, Willa was Mrs. 
Swep Brimer. She was sure of it this time. She bad been 
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present when Swep bought the license and she had seen 
him give it to a man who had an office in the court house 
and JUSTICE of the peace printed in gold letters on his 
door. 

WUIa went back to work frying hamburgers and Swep 
went back to work selling beer. 

At ten o*dock that night they went to bed together, and 
when Swep gathered his wei^t over her as he had the 
night before she couldn’t figure what could be wrong about 
it. She still wanted to go to beauty school, but she reck¬ 
oned she might as well be married while she was waiting 
to get enough money to pay her way. 
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Being married bfoygbl a few changes in WUla's way of 
living. She and Swep now slept together regularly in the 
back room of the beer joint He sometimes asked her if 
she liked sleeping with him, and she always answered that 
she did. Swep said he liked it too, only she had better not 
get pregnant. He didn't think they needed a family for a 
while. Life would be all right without a family. 

“Of course,” he said one night after what had made 
them both like being fnarried, “if we owned a little house 
somewhere close around so you could stay at home and 
not be around the joint, that could make a big dMerence. 
But there’s no need to talk about owning a cottage right 
now. Fve not got the cash to pay for a cottage. There’s a 
I^ace back of us on the other side of the block that’s for 
sale. We could buy it for a couple of thousand dollars, 
but that’s exactly twice what I’ve got.” 

That was one of the differences being married brou^t 
about—Swep talked to her more. He took her into his 
confidence—^like about the house, for instance; he had 
never mentioiied anything about the house before. And 
though he did not come out and tell her about any shady 
business he was carrying on, he let her know that he un¬ 
derstood that she knew something about it “You’ve got 
eyes and ears,” he said at another time. ^‘Tm not saying 
I’m doing anything that’s against the law, but a man can 
never tell about the law. He never knows that he’s violated 
a law until some high-totin’ officer walks in and says, 
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‘Come along, buddy.’ That’s when a man finds out he’s 
violated some law. Everywhere a man looks, there s a law 
of some land staring him in the face.” 

After Swep had gone on for a long stretch about laws 
and such, Willa said, “I reckon I don’t know nothing about 
that. All I hope is that I’m not married to a cr iminal .” 

“What I was coming to,” said Swep, “is this. If an 
officer ever walks in and arrests me, you just remember 
one thing.” 

“What thing?” asked Wlla. 

“You’re my wife,” said Sw^. “That’s the thing for you 
to remember.” 

“Of course I’ll remember that. But vdiat’s that got to do 
with you being arrested? They wouldn’t arrest me too, 
would they?” 

“That’s not the point,” said Swep. “Being my wife, you 
can’t testify against me. Did you know that?” 

“Did 1 know what?” 

“Did you know that a wife can’t testify against her 
husband?” 

“No, I reckon I didn’t.” 

“Well, if I ever get arrested, you just remember that, 
and don’t say nothing to nobody. They can’t make you 
talk, if you don’t want to. You just tell them you’re my 
wife, ami that’s the end of it, unless you let ffiem scare 
you.” 

“I reckon Fm scared pretty easy,” said Wlla. 

“Then in that case a thing might depend on just who 
you’re more scared of,” said Swep. “Something might de¬ 
pend on whether you’re more scared of them or me.” 

Willa knew what he meant by that. In fact, she was kind 
of sorry she’d got herself married to Swep Brimer. She 
hoped he would never be arrested and cause officers to 
ask her questions, because she couldn’t think very far 
ahead about things, generally speaking. About the only 
thing she had ever been able to think very far ahead about 
was going to beauty schooL 
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Yet thete was where another change appeared in her 
way of living. Now that she was married to Swep, she no 
longer got any wages for her work. She worked as hard as 
ever—she worked harder than ever, if that was possible. 
Being a wife now, she took a more personal interest in the 
joint. She went over the beer counter with cleaning stuff 
and made the counter look clean and shiny. She did the 
same for the tables in the booths, and she did the same for 
everything else in the place. The more she worked to make 
the place look dean and attractive, the more customers 
Swep had and the mote Willa had to work at cooking 
bacon and eggs and other things for breakfast and more 
hamburgers fot lunch and more hamburgers for supper. 
Swep bad discovered that she was an excellent cook. Ac- 
corr^gly, he bought some new equipment—a toaster, a 
doughnut cooker, a deep-fry, and a pressure cooker. Willa’s 
meals caught on immediately, and thete were tunes when 
she could hardly keep up with the demands. 

And it began to look as if she might as well forget about 
going to beauty school. It began to look like she was tied 
down for keeps. But she sdll kept thinking and hoping. 

Then one morning Pyrtle Gobley dropped in. Not that 
Pyrt’s dropping in could make a great lot of difference, no 
matter where she dropped in, Willa drought 

As usual, Pyrt went right to the point. She said, 
“Howdy, Willa. I hear you got married. WeU, I got to 
thinking about something. Suddenly 1 remembered that 
Doak Metabarger had life insurance. He told me about it 
one day. He says to me, ‘Pyrt,’ he says, Tve got life 
insurance. I’ve got a thousand dollars in life insurance. 
Don’t you forget that,’ he says. That’s what I come to see 
you about, Willa. I came to see you about that life insur¬ 
ance. You remember Doak’s wUl, don’t you? You remem¬ 
ber that he willed everything to me, don’t you?’’ 

WiUa was frying bacon and eggs and making toast. She 
said, “Yes, I remember about the wilL” 
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“Fme ” said Pyrt “That meass I want that life insur¬ 
ance. Have you got it?” 

“No,” said Willa, “I don’t got it." 

“Well, that’s what I came to see you about. When you 
get it, I want it. I hope we don’t have to go to law about 
it. I don’t want to need a lawyer, but if 1 do have to get 
a lawyer that’s what I’ll do.” 

“If you get a lawyer, I reckon I’ll have to get me a 
lawyer too,” said Willa, “Not that I’d want to, but your 
lawyer would get one for me, whether 1 wanted one or 
not.” 

Swep must have been listening and heard what Pyrt was 
tailfing about. He eased over and said, “W^hat’s on your 
mind, lady?” 

“It’s business I got with Willa,” said Pyrt 

“WUla’s my wife now,” said Swep. “You’ll have to talk 
with me. Willa’s business is my business.” 

Pyrt’s pudgy little face pinked. “Wdl, you don’t sayl 
In that case m just get me a lawyer, I guess a lawyer can 
stand up to you.” Pyrt whirled away and left the place as 
one determined to make trouble. 

Pyrt’s visit set Willa to thinking, and that t hinkin g was 
mostly of the worrying kind. She was afraid that if she and 
Pyrt got into a lawsuit'about the insurance neither one of 
them would get anything, except maybe another twenty- 
seven dollars apiece. Yet the situation was not so dark as 
it seemed, for not long after Pyrt’s emphatic departure the 
postman came in and laid a letter on the end of the 
counter next to Willa. “Xpu Mrs. Willa Green?” 

Before she’d had time to remember that she was no 
longer Mrs. Green she said, “Yes, I reckon I am.” 

The postman smiled and went on his way. 

Willa let the cooking take care of itself while she opened 
her letter. She could see by the outside of the envelope 
that it was from the insurance company; consequently she 
went into it with nervous fingers. She expected to find a 
check for maybe a little more than twenty-seven dollars 
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this tiine, but she was not prepared for what she actually 
found* Her breath caught and her hands trembled so much 
she almost dropped (he check and letter and envelope. Be¬ 
cause, it was a dream come true. The check was for one 
thousand dollars, and it was made out to her—^Mrs. Willa 
Green, formerly Miss Willa Metabarger. 

Swep saw diat something important had happened to 
Willa. He excused himself from a beer drinker and came 
to see what was going on, ‘‘Well, what about that!” He 
seemed genuinely happy for Willa, “Girl, you’re in luck,” 
be said, and went back and continued to sell beer. 

Willa put the letter inside her bc^om, for she could 
think of no other place where she’d dare risk its safe1^» 
“If I can just manage to keep Pyrt from grabbing this, I 
can sure go to bcau^ school now at last” 

When there was a hiU in the morning’s rush, Swep mo¬ 
tioned to Willa to come and sit in a booth with him. When 
she had eased down on the opposite side of the table, 
Swep said, Willa, we’re in luck at last Remember what I 
said about that little cottage on the other side of the block 
that’s for sale? Well, we can buy it now* You can put up 
half and I can put up half, and it’s ours, as slick as that.” 
Swep made a snap with Ms right mifiHif. finger mid th umb , 

“But I—’" 

“Never mind about the beauty school,” said Swep. “We 
can take care of that like nobody’s business. First things 
first, that’s my motto. When we get settled in a neat little 
home, we’ll be living. With a home and a thriving business 
like this, we’ll be on top of the world. Fm not trying to 
cheat you. You put up a thousand dollars and IH put up a 
thousand dollars. That I call a fair proposition. And well 
have the deed made to both of us. It’ll be as much yours 
as mine,” 

Willa was almost crying. With her thousand dollars she 
could have gone to beauty school and lived like somebody 
in the meandme, and now look what had happened. But 
then she remembered Pyrt Gobley’s visit and P^’s threat 
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to hire a lawyer. She began to have visions of an entirely 
different kind of check^—a check for twenty-seven dollars. 

Willa said finally, “I reckon I might as well do as you 
say.” 

Swep got up. “Come to the telephone with me. I want 
you to hear every word that's said.” WiMa went to the pay 
booth with him and stayed there while Swep called a real 
estate agent. She listened to Swep tell the agent how to 
make out the deed—to Swep Brimer and his wife, Willa 
Brimer. Swep spelled it out, reading from Willa’s check, 

“W-i-l-l-a.” Swep said, “And another thing. If you want 
to close the deal, you better be down here in less than two 
hours. I got ano^er deal on, and if I can’t do business 
with you I know where I can do business. Sure, cash. The 
money will be ready for you. Good. We'll be looking for 
you.” 

Willa was ^ad Swep told the man to come in two hours. 
It would take Pyrt and Pyrt's lawyer more than two hours 
to get a lawsuit started. By the time they got that started, 
she figured, the check would already be gone. Not that she 
had anything against Pyrt. She liked Pyrt and Pyrt liked 
her, but diis time it wasn't a matter of friendship. It was a 
matter of keeping what one had a right to keep. Anyhow, 
Pyrt had never paid any premiums on Doak Metabarger's 
life insurance, like she had. 

Shortly before noon the real estate agent came with the 
deed, and he and Swep and Willa sat in a booth and let 
the customers wait a while. The agent read the deed, and 
Swep and Willa listened. She listened especially for words 
which would make her part owner of the property. She 
could tell that somebody had granted, bargained, sold and 
conveyed and did thereby grant, bargain, sell, and convey 
to Swep Brimer and wife, Willa Brimer, as tenants by the 
entirety, a certain tract or parcel of land. That is, she 
could hear the words. She did not know what the words 
meant, but her name was in the deed. She knew that much. 
She reckoned that was what mattered. After those beghi- 
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ning words the man read a description of the property, and 
she could tell by the description that the house was just 
back of the Joint. She had learned the names of streets in 
the neighborhood, and she knew that the deed described 
property close by, 

Swep thought the deed was all right, and the agent said, 
“All right, that’s everything but the money. YouVe got the 
money ready, I presume?” 

“Sure thing,” said Swep. *T’ve got a thousand in cash 
and my wife’s got a thousand in a check. Get the check, 
Willa,” said Swep. When she had gotten the check Swep 
counted a thousand dollars out of a billfold he carried in¬ 
side his coat 

The real estate man looked at Willa’s check. *This wonT 
do,” he said. “It’s made out to WiUa Green. Ma’am, you’re 
not WiHa Green ” 

"Not now I’m not,” she said. “I was WiUa Green, then, 
though.” 

"Then, when?” 

“When the insurance man was here. That’s for my pa’s 
life insurance. My pa was Doak Metabarger.” 

“WiUa and I got married a few days ago,” said Swep, 

The real estate agent gave the matter some thought “I 
don’t know about tMs,” he said. 

Swep picked up his money and put it back in his bill¬ 
fold. He snatched the check out of the man’s hands and 
gave it back to WiUa. "AH right, mister,” he said. "It’s no 
skin off my button. We’re paying more’n the property is 
worth anyhow. We can do better somewhere el^. We can 
do a heap better. Take your deed and get the hell 
out.” 

Swep got up and went to wait on customers. 

But the man did not leave. He asked WiUa some ques¬ 
tions. Then he asked her if she’d mind fixing him a sand¬ 
wich. While she fixed sandwiches, including one for him, 
he went to the telephone booth and called the marriage 
license office at the coun^ court house. He came back 
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feeling better, and when Willa came with bis sandwich he 
said, “I’ve been thinking it over, I guess the check’s all 
right.” 

“I guess it is, too,” said Willa. “Would you like coffee, 
or something?” 

“Sure,” said the man. “I’d like coffee—black coffee.” 

She brought the black coffee. “Anything else?” 

“Yes. I’d like to talk to your husband.” 

Willa told Swep the man wanted to talk to him again. 
Swep took his time. He let the man eat and drink and 
worry. “All right, mister,” he said about a minute later. 
“What’s on your mind?” 

“I’m sorry I acted that way about the check, but you 
know how it is. A man has got to be careful.” 

“Sure,” said Swep. “Now that you’ve telephoned the 
marriage license office and found out about Willa Green 
being married to Swep Brimer, suppose you let me take a 
look at the deed. A man has to be careful, you know.” 

“Of course.” The man handed the deed to Swep and 
Swep sat in the booth opposite the man and read the 
paper. It took him several minutes, and in the meantime 
Willa sold beer in addition to doing the cooking and 
serving. The man finished his eating and drinking and got 
resdess. He sat and glared at Swep while Swep read the 
deed. He said, “That deed was drawn by our leg^ ad¬ 
viser. He’s an authority on real estate conveyancing. I 
imagine he’s drawn at least a thousand—” 

“Will you keep your damn mouth shut?” snapped Swep, 
“I’m trying to read. How in hell do you think I can read 
while you’ve got your damn trap going?” 

The man fiushed and kept his mouth shut. He caught 
Willa’s eye and indicated that he wanted more coffee. She 
got his cup and refilled it. When she had returned it to him 
she said, “Anything else?” 

The man shook his head and sipped cofee. 

Swep must have read the deed twice, thought Willa. She 
figured be was taking his time out of pure spite. All 
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right,” Swep said at long last- “Just one thing wrong. You 
didn’t put no damn revenue stamp on the dead* Your ex¬ 
pert is not such a boom after all. Any monkey would 
know enough to put a revenue stamp on a deed. What’s 
the idea? Did you expect to take me for a sucker? Did 
you expect to let me pay for that stamp?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” said the man. ‘That was a mere over¬ 
sight. They have revenue stamps at the register’s officep If 
it’s all right with you, I’M Just give you the money to pay 
for the stamp,” 

“Put your money where it can be seen,” said Swep, 
When the man had showed his money, Swep again count^ 
down his thousand dollars and had Willa bring the check. 
He gave her his fountain pen and turned the check face 
down. He put his finger on a spot near one end, “Write 
your name right there,” he told her. “Write it WiMa 
Green.” When she had written the name, he shoved the 
check and the thousand dollars across the table and took 
the deed and stamp money. “Where’s the house key?” 

The man took an envelope from inside his coat and 
handed it to Swep. “Key’s inside,” he said. He got up. 
“Thanks,” he said. “Tm sure you will both be pleased,” He 
looked relieved as he left the joint. 

At two-thirty that afternoon Swep said to Willa, “Let’s 
go look at the house.” 

Willa was excited. She got out of her apron at once. It 
was during a luM, and nobody was in the joint to detain 
them. Swep had kept his paper for fastening to the door, 
which read, Gone to a funeral Be hack at four. He 
marked out the word “four” and wrote the word “three.” 

The house they went to was on the street back of the 
beer place, and they reached it by going around a comer, 
down one block and then round another comer to a spot 
which placed them almost immediately behind the beer 
place. The house was a cottage of three rooms and a bath¬ 
room, Its paint was in bad shape, the rooms looked dingy 
and in need of fresh wallpaper, the floors were diy and 
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dusty and unpainted, and the whole place had a smell 
Willa reckoned a lot of work would have to be done^ but 
even so it was many times better than her pa’s shack had 
been down in the Flats* It was many times better than the 
shack where Prytle Gobley lived. The cotti^e was a palace 
compared with where she lived, 

Willa thought that Swep might say something nice 
about the place or maybe something nice about their 
having a home together. But he didn't. He looked round 
at the walls and floors and said, “Sure is a dkty stinking 
dog bouse.” 

That hurt Willa’s feelings a little, but she said, “I can 
clean it up. Even put on new wallpaper if I have to. I can 
do it by myself if I have to,” 

*‘Let’s get back to the joint,” Swep said. They went out 
and Swep locked the door. 

Back in the joint Willa put on her apron and got ready 
for the evening rush. 

Pyrt came in about four-thirty. She said to WiUa, 
“Have you collected that iiBurance yet?” 

Wdla asked, “What do you want to know that for?” 

“Because I want it, that’s what Doak willed everything 
to me ” 

“Did you see a lawyer?” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“What did the lawyer tell you?” 

“How do you know he told me anything?” 

‘^Why didn’t he start a lawsuit?” 

“How do you know he ain’t?” 

“I reckon he told you it wouldn’t be no use.” 

“I reckon that’s the honest truth,” said Pyrt. “He of¬ 
fered to start a lawsuit if Fd give him two hundred dollars 
to start and half the proceeds. When I didn’t have no two 
hundred dollars he wasn’t interested.” 

Swep realized what was being talked about He came 
round and said to Willa, “Who’s the dame?” 

“She’s Pyrt Gobley,” smd Willa, 
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“Oh, sure,” said Swep. “I remember. She’s been here 
before. Is she a friend of yours, Willa?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Pyrt’s my friend all right.” 

“Well,” said Swep, “it looks like she’s putting a kind of 
strain on your friendship,” Swep nodded toward the door. 
“Don’t bother your friend, ma’am. Which is my polite way 
of saying get out before I throw you out.” 

^rt was scared, Swep had a mean look in his eye, and 
she seemed to know that it was time to go. 

Swep had telephoned to the water and light department 
of the city, A man came by about the time Pyrt was leav¬ 
ing and told Swep the water and lights had been turned on, 
and after the joint was closed at ten o’clock Swep and 
Willa moved their bed and bedding into their new home. 
Willa did not like moving in on top of all the dirt and 
dust, but Swep said that could be taken care of a little at 
a time. What was a Mttle dirt, anyhow? 
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As SOON as there was a loll the following tnoming Swep 
look the deed from his coat pocket and a five-dollar bill 
from his wallet. He said to WUla, “Here’s a job for you. I 
want you to take this deed to the county court house and 
have it recorded.” 

“Where in the county court house?” asked WUa. 

“It will be the register’s office. If you don’t know which 
that is, you can ask somebody.” 

“What’s the five dollars for?” 

“That’s to pay for the revenue stamp and for having the 
deed put on record. You gpt any money?” 

“I reckon I’ve got a little.” 

“Then if more is needed you can take care of it. The 
house is yours, same as mine. Hustle out now and catch 
the next bus. You can be back before the rush.” 

“Do I wait for anything?” 

“You leave the deed and tell the people to it when 
they’ve got it on record. Here, I’ll write the address at the 
top there.” He wrote the address and handed the deed to, 

her again. ' 

Willa caught the next bus. She knew where the county 
court house was because she had been there twice already, 
cmce with Pyrt to sec about Doak’s will and the next time 
to get married to Swep Brimer. On the way to the court 
house she thought about being married to Swep. She had 
not yet gotten used to being WBIa Brimer. Most of the 
time she thought of herself as WiUa Green, and she won- 
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dered what had become of Conover. She had sort of liked 
him. He was better-looking than Swep and he was not so 
mean-looking, although she thought it had been pretty 
mean of Conover to pretend he was married to her when 
he was not. And it had been mean of him to close out his 
business, go oflf and not leave any word about where he 
was going. She wondered if Swep could ever be that maan 
At the court house she stood in the big dingy hall and 
looked for a sign by which she might locate the place to 
have the deed recorded. The hall was just about square in 
shape, with corridors leading off here and there and a 
broad stairway going up at one side. There were several 
men in the hall and they looked very much like the bums 
who came into the beer joint to drink beer and eat ham¬ 
burgers. At several places there were spitoons, and every 
so often a man would spit tobacco juice in that direction. 
The floor looked dirty and spotty and soaked in some kind 
of oil which gave it a dark broum appearance. What with 
the bums and the oil and the spitoons, the air of the big 
square had an unpleasant smell. It was a kind of mixed-up 
smell, as if a lot of different smells had been mixed to¬ 
gether to make one big smell. 

^ile Willa was standing in the hall, looking about for 
a sign, a man with a long chin and a nose which turned 
at an angle from its pre^r direction came up and looked 
at her. His clothes were baggy, and his coat sleeves looked 
as if be had wiped his nose on them for the past twenty 
years; he, tooj had a smell. 

He said to Willa, “Looking for where to buy a marriage 
license?” 

“No,” said Willa. *Tm looking for where to get a deed 
put on record.” 

“A deed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Let me see,” he said, and he tried to snatch the paper 
from her hands. 

But Willa was a bit quicker than he. She said, “I reckon 
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you don’t need to see just to tell me where to get a deed 
put on record.” 

The man said, “If you want to talk to a lawyer, I can 
get you a lawyer. I know a good one. He’s right here in 
the court bouse right now.” 

Willa said, “I reckon I don’t need no lawyer.” 

“Sorry 1 can’t be any help,” the man said and walked 
off. 

Willa went to a tobacco chewer ^o looked like he had 
an honest face. She said, “Can you tell me where to go to 
get a deed put on record?” 

The man spat in the direction of a spitoon and wiped 
bis mouth with the palm of his hand. “Sure thing.” He 
pointed with a crooked finger. “Right down the hall there. 
You’ll see the sign above the door, where it says Register 
of Deeds. They’ll take care of you right in there.” 

“Thank you,” said Willa. She went as directed and 
came to the indicated sign and the door. She went in 
where there was a broad something-or-other which re¬ 
minded her of Swep Bruner’s beer bar. A man was stand¬ 
ing behind the bar with a big book open in front of him. 
Some men were ahead of Willa, and she reckoned it was 
because she looked so dumb and helpless a woman got up 
from a desk and came to the bar. 

“Right here,” the woman said. “What do you have, a 
deed or a mortgage?” 

“I reckon it’s a deed,” said Willa, standing before the 
lady, who wore nice clothes and looked like a person who 
had no wish to cheat her. 

The lady took Willa’s paper and looked at it. “Yes,” 
she said, “it is a deed." 

“I want it put on record," said Willa. 

The lady made some figures on a scratch pad and said, 
“The cost of a revenue stamp and having the deed re¬ 
corded will be four dollars and ninety-five cents.” 

Willa banded the woman the five-doUar bill which Swep 
bad given her and got back a nickel in change. Willa said 
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to the lady, “I wonder if you could teO me something 
about the deed?” 

“WeU, 1 dtm’t know. What, in particular, would you 
like to know?” 

“Fd like to know if it’s made partly to me.” 

The lady looked at the paper again. After reading 
briefly she said, “It Is made to Swep Btimer and his wife, 
Willa Biimer. Ate you Willa Brimet?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then the deed is made partly to you.” 

“Would you let me ask another question?” 

“Of course.” 

“If Swep was to die, would the place still be partly 
mine?” 

The man who was waiting on the men nearby said to 
the lady, “Tell her she’d better see a lawyer. We’re not 
supposed to be giving out legal advice.” 

“Well, that’s right, of course,” said the lady. She said 
to Willa, “I’m sorry, Mrs. Biimer. Would you like to taVa 
the deed to a lawyer and ask the lawyer about it?” 

“I reckon I might as well have it put on record,” said 
Willa. “There ain’t nothing I could do about it no-how, I 
guess.” 

The lady began to write something in the big book 
which lay in front of her. Then she wrote something on the 
back of the deed. “It will be mailed to you as soon as it 
has been recorded. What is your address, please?” 

“It’s on the deed there,” said Willa. 

“Oh, yes, I see now. Thank you very kindly.” The lady 
went somewhere else with the deed and Willa went out. 
Thirty minutes later she was back at Swep’s beer joint and 
bad a lot of hamburgers sizzling on the grill. 

Swep asked, “Any trouble?” 

“No trouble,” Willa answered. 

Pyrt Gobley was back again about eleven o’clock. Pyrt 
looked around a while then said to WUla, “I’ve been to see 
another lawyer. Have you still got that insurance check?” 
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“What insurance check?” 

“You ain’t fooling me none. Where’s it at?” 

“What do you want to know for?” 

“I want to know because my lawyer is going to get it 
If you don’t turn it over to me, he’s going to replevy it, 
whatever that means. 1 guess if he takes it away from you, 
you’ll have to talk turkey. Once he gets his hands on it, 
you’ll never see it a^un.” 

“I won’t never see it again no-how," said Willa. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I mean I bought a house with it. Me and Swep to¬ 
gether,” 

“Oh,” said Pyrt. After thinking a moment, she said, 
“Then my lawyer will replevy the house.” 

“I don’t think you’ve got any lawyer,” said Willa. “You 
said the lawyer had to have two hundred dollars to start 
and half the rest.” 

“That was another lawyer. The lawyer I got now said if 
you still had the check, he’d replevy the check and begin 
for nothing. He said he’d take half the check for his fee. 
Now I reckon he can take half the house for his fee.” 

Swep came back to see what Pyrt was doing there again. 
“What are you doing here? I thought I made you get out 
of here once. Would you like for me to mop the floor with 
you?” 

Willa said, “That gives me an idea, Swep. Why don’t 
you let Pyrt go and clean our house for us? Pyrt is good 
at cleaning houses.” 

“HumphI” said Pyrt. “I’m not interested in cleaning no 
house for you. All I’m interested in from you is getting 
that insurance Doak Metabarger willed to me.” 

“You’re too late,” Swep told her. “Now get out before 
I mop the floor with you. And don’t come around here 
any more.” 

Pyrt got a mean look from Swep, who looked mean 
anyhow, “All right, all right," said l^rt. “But I’ll tell you 
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one thing, WiOa, That insurance money vill do you no 
good. I guarantee that.” 

Wflla guessed it might turn out like P)rrt said, but she 
went on frying hamburgers and waiting on customers, some 
of whom tried to put their hands on her. 

Then about thm o’clock the junkie came in. Pinto 
Rickman, who looked like he might have been Mr. Swine’s 
brother, came in and had something private to say to Swep. 
They were close enough to Willa for her to hear part of 
what was said, and she knew they were talking about 
something shacfy. 

Swep said, “What do you mean by coming in here with 
a tail following you?” 

“What do you mean, tail?” said Pinto. “There’s no tail 
following me.” 

“Somebody come in right after you did,” said Swep. 
“He’s not the sort hangs out here.” 

“I don’t know anything about who he is," said Pinto. 
“If he’s tailing me I don’t know anything about it.” 

“Got any money?” asked Swep. 

“Sure, I got money.” 

“Got enough to get your gun out of hock?” 

“Sure thing. But that’s not what I came for.” 

“Got money enough for what else you want?” 

“You bet I have.” 

“Where’d you get it?” 

“I worked for it,” 

“What kind of money?” 

“A ten-doUar bUl.” 

“Get it changed into ones.” 

“Huh?” 

“You heard me, you punk. Who are you working for 
anyhow?” 

“Why—uh—” 

“WeU?” 

“What difference does it make, so long as I got a job?” 
They eased oS a short distance so Swep could sell beer 
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to a customer. They talked some more laterj then they 
eased back out of heanug of the man Swep thought was a 
tail, 

‘Ten you what,** Swep said, T got nothing to sell you 
while a spy’s around. You come back tonight at closing 
time. The joint closes at ten o’clock tonight. You come 
around then and knock. If a tail is on you, I won’t let you 
in. If you’re by yourself, I’ll take care of you^—that is, if 
you’ve got the money. Meanwhile, you’d tetter shake off 
the tail. Like a beer?” 

Pinto considered the matter and nodded “Yeah, m 
take a beer.” 

Swep opened a bottle for him and took his money. Swq> 
watched Pinto while not seeming to watch him. He saw 
Pinto glance toward the tail, WiM saw Swep’s face look 
meaner. She didn’t want Swep to know she had been hear¬ 
ing anything, and her glance at his face was quick; but it 
was not too quick for her to miss something strange ap¬ 
pear in his hard eyes, * 

Willa didn’t know exactly why, but she hoped Pinto 
wouldn’t come back at closing time. She had a fuimy feel¬ 
ing about where Pinto had gotten the money he told Swep 
he had. She had an idea Pinto had teen squealing. And 
men like Swep had no use for squealers. 

Later in the afternoon Willa saw Swep take something 
from a hiding place under the bar and go to the wash 
room with it. She beard him flush the commode. He went 
into the back room and stayed several minutes, leaving 
her to do the jobs of cooking and seffing beer. Again he 
went into the wash room and flushed the commode. She 
guessed that Swep was getting rid of dope and realized 
that there was no doubt that he had been selling junk to 
jerks like Pinto Rickman. The strange character who had 
tailed Pinto into the place probably was a Government 
agent who had teen paying Pinto for squealing on Swep. 

Willa hoped fervently that Pinto would not come back. 

The more she thought about it the more scared she be- 
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came, and near closing time she said to Swep, ^ reckon 
I might as weO run along and do some bous^eaning be¬ 
fore bedtime. It’s about the only time of day I’ll ever get 
the place cleaned up fit to live in/' 

**Stick around a while/' Swep said, “When weVe closed 
up we'll both go home and pitch in. Between the two of 
us, we can knock hell out of that dirt and stink in no time/* 
Willa was very disappointed and more than a little 
scared. Swep had a coM, grim look about him, and she 
was afiraid of what he might do. She kept hoping fiiat 
Pinto would not come back. She watched witti worried 
eyes as Swep pulled down the front window shade. He had 
never done that before since she had begun working for 
him. He also pulled down the shade of the front door. He 
was getting ready for something, and she knew it was 
going to be something bad. She tried to find work to do, 
but she bad already cleaned the dishes and cooking things. 
All of the leftovers had been put in the refrigerator and 
the floor had been swept and mopped. The seconds dragged 
and every one of them brought her closer to the something 
terrible she believed was going to happen. 

Swep turned off most of the lights and the atmosphere 
became completely gloomy as a result. Swep himself re^ 
sembled a ^ost, 

Willa said, “I reckon we might as well both go home. 
Everything’s cleaned up and put away, I could sure use 
the time to clean up that dirty house/’ 

“Stick around,” Swep said. ‘‘You can get back there out 
of sight, if you want to/* 

“What are you waiting for?" 

“Don’t ask questions. Just stay back there and keep 
quiet." 

Swep went to the front window and looked out, pushing 
the window shade a little to one side as he did so. WiUa 
could see him better as her eyes became adjusted to the 
gloom. Not long after he began looking out, Willa heard 
footsteps on the walk outside. Then she heard a knock on 
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the front door. In a moment, Swq> unlocked the door and 
opened it 

A man stepped in and ^Ua recognized the man’s voice 
as that of Pinto Rickman, the junkie. 

Pinto said, “You got the we^ leadT?** 

Swep closed the door and the night lock closed itself. 
“Maybe,” Swep said. “It depends. Come on back to the 
bar.” 

Pinto said, “Mighty gloomy in here. Why don’t you turn 
on some lights?” 

Swep said, “Did you shake off the tail?” 

“Sure,” said Pinto. “Yeah, I shook him.” 

“Then there was a tail after you,” said Swep. “Just like 
I said, wasn’t there?” 

Pinto was hesitant. He said, “Well, how was I to know 
I was being tailed?” 

“I don’t know,” said Swep. “You got any money?” 

“Sure, I’ve got money, l^y would I come back, if I 
didn’t?” 

“Where did yon get the money?” 

“Why do you want to know that? Fm not asking you 
where you get your money, ani 1? Why do you ask me 
where I got mine?” 

“Did you get it by begging?” 

“Of course pot. I haven’t come to that—;^et, ’’ 

Willa was trembling with fear. She knew that junkies 
had two ways of getting money. One was by begging. The 
other was by turning squealer, Swep knew that better than 
she did, and when he did not accuse Pinto, she began to 
sweat from sheer fright. 

Swep reached under the bar and came up with a gun. 
Swep said, “I believe you said you’d have money enough 
to redeem your gun. Have you got it?” 

“Sure,” said Pinto. “I got enough for that, too.” 

Swep had a handkerchief in his hands and he wiped the 
gun with the white cloth. He said, “I’m afraid I’ve let the 
gun get sort of greasy and dirty. I’U wipe it off for you,” 
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“I don’t suppose it matters about a little grease,” said 
Knto. “You just forget about it. I can take care of that 
What I’m more interested in is the weed.” 

“Sure,” said Swep. “Soon as I give you back the gun 
ni give you the other.” 

Willa could see suddenly what Swep was going to do. 
She realized he had had it all planned from the day he 
took the gun as a security. He must have had a grudge 
against Pinto for something he had done, maybe even 
years before. 

Willa was so scared she wanted to scream, but her 
mouth was too dry. Her terror was so great she couldn’t 
swallow. All she could do was watch, and what she saw 
was terrible and cruel. She kept hoping that Pinto would 
have sense enough to see what was coming and get out. 
But Pinto did not seem to realize anything except maybe 
that he bad to have some dope^ 

Swep, his handkerchief around the gun barrel, handed 
the gun to Pinto and he reached out and took the gun by 
the handle. The muzzle was pointed at Swep. Swep took 
his hand away and left Pinto holding the gun. W illa didn’t 
know when Swep had reached under the bar with his other 
hand, but he had reached. More quickly than she could 
follow, he came up with his own gun and shot Pinto right 
through the heart. He shot just once, and stood there be¬ 
hind the bar, watching Pinto fold up and pile down onto 
the floor. 

Swep put his gun back under the bar. 
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WILIA SCREAMED THEN. She screamed and kept on scream¬ 
ing until Swep ran over and put a hand over her mouth. 

Swep said, “Can the squawk. Can it and listen to me." 

Willa stopped screaming then, pushed his hand away, 
and said, “You murdered him, Swep. I saw you. I saw 
how you rigged it. I saw every bit of it. I saw it coming and 
I would have screamed and warned him if I could. You 
murdered him, Swep. You're a murderer!” 

Swep put a hand over her mouth again. Listen, Willa, 
he said, and there was anger in his voice, hard and threat¬ 
ening. “You’re my wife, Willa. You can’t testify against 
me. If I’m picked up for this, remember that. So you be 
careful what you say. If you talk to the police the way you 
talked to me. I’ll give you what 1 gave Pinto, You’re the 
only witness, and they can’t convict me of any crime with¬ 
out your testimony. You can’t testify against me in court, 
so don’t start spilling your mouth anywhere else.” He re¬ 
moved his hand so she could talk. 

“But 1 saw you murder him,” said Willa. “It was just 
plain cold-blooded murder." 

“I’ll tell you what you saw,” said Swep. “You saw Pinto 
pointing his gun at me. Well, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“That mpafts I shot in self-defense. Can you remember 
that?” 

“I reckon I can,” said Willa, too scared to say anything 
else. 
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Somebody rapped on the front door and a man shouted, 
“Open up in there! This is the law.” 

Swep stepped into the telephone booth, but he left the 
door of the booth standing open. He said to WUla, “Let 
him in, but remember FU be hearing anything you say.” 
Willa went to the door and Swep put in a telephone call 
for the police department. Swep was talking when the offi¬ 
cer entered. 

The officer said to Willa, ‘Turn on the lights. Why is it 
so gloomy in here? What was the shooting? And what was 
the screaming?” 

“We was fixing to close up for the night,” said WiHa. 

“We? Who^s we?” 

“Me and Swep.” She found a Eght smtch and turned 
on the lights. 

A policeman in uniform stood before her. He looked 
around quickly and saw the dead man on the floor. “Holy 
cow!” he said. “Who done that?” 

“Swep Brimer done it,” said Willa. 

“Who's Swep Brimer?” 

“He’s my husband. The man had a gun pointed at Swep. 
So Swep shot him.” 

“Where is he?” asked the officer. 

Swep stepped out of the telephone booth and joined 
them. “I was just calling the police,” he said. 

“Police, eh?” said the officer, “Well, you’ve got the 
police.” The officer considered briefly and went to the tele¬ 
phone booth. He, too, put in a call. He came back and 
said, “City detectives will be here in a few minutes. Don’t 
touch anything.” He looked at Swep. “What’s your story?” 

“I was closing the joint for the night, me and my wife 
here. This joker knocked on the door. I went to see who it 
was and told him we were closed and to go away. He said 
he had to have a beer because he was sick or something 
and would I let him in for just a minute. So I let him iiL 
But no sooner am I behind the bar to get him a beer when 
1. glance round and see hiin with a gun pointing at me. 
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This is a stick-up,’ the punk says. I reckon I surprised 
him Anyhow I whipped my gun up and let him have it, 
and there he is. That’s the story.” 

“Know him ?” asked the officer. 

“Sure,” said Swep. “He’s the bum comes in once in a 
while, usually to hit me up for a free beer. Name’s Pinto 
something or other. Rickman, I believe.” 

Willa held her left hand toward Swep. She said, “H 
you’ll pve me the house key, I reckon I can go home and 
start the cleaning.” 

’ “Good idea,” Swep said. He handed her two keys on a 
ring. “Other is for the beer joint,” he said. 

“Maybe the lady had better stick around,” smd the offi¬ 
cer. “Detectives might want to ask her something.” 

“But 1 don’t know anything,” said Willa. “I already told 
you ah I know.” 

“Detectives might want to ask you some questions any¬ 
how,” said the officer. “Questions sometimes help you to 
remember things. Stick around.” 

“I’ve been sticking around ever since five o’clock this 
morning,” she said. 'Tm tired of sticking around and I 
don’t aim to Stick around any longer.” 

“If you want her to stick around, you’ll have to arrest 
her,” said Swep. “She’s tired, and she’s told you all she 
knows about it She saw the punk aiming a gun at me, like 
she said.” 

“She’ll have to stick around,” said the officer. “If I have 
to, I’U arrest her as a material witness.” 

“Material witness to what?” asked Swep. 

“Yeah, what?” said the officer. “Way you tell it, you 
shot a stick-up guy. Detectives may not see it that way. 
They may figure it’s murder. You’ll both have to stick 
around, unless you want me to run you in.” 

“Better stay,” Swep said to Willa. 

“I reckon I might as well,” she said with a sigh. She 
sat on a bench in a booth and tried to stay awake. 

In a few minutes, two city detectives arrived. One of 
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them had a face like a shriveled potato and the other 
looked like a gangster with marcelled hair. 

The policeman told them who Swep was and who the 
dead man was. 

“Sure he’s dead?** the spiiy detective asked. 

“Reasonably sure,” said the policeman. “He sure hasn't 
kicked any since I been here. There’s where he was at 
when I come in* There is where he still is.” 

Potato Face knelt down and felt the dead man's wrist. 
He shoved up one of the dead man’s eyelids and shined 
a flashlight into the eye. “Yep,” he said. “He’s dead all 
right,” 

The spi% one said to Swep, “You shot him, eh?” 

^That’s right,” said Swep. “Flashed a gun on me and 
said it was a stick-up. I reckon he didn’t figure I’d do any¬ 
thing but stick up my hands. It happened one of my hands 
came up with a gun.” 

Spiflfy said to Potato Face, “Know anything about the 
dead one?” 

“I reckon I do,” said Potato Face. “Just about every 
old-timer on the force knows him. A harmless bum and 
weed eater. Never done anybody dirt in his life.” 

“But the man said it was a stick-up.” 

“Don’t believe it,” said Potato Face. “Something stinks 
about this.” He took a plastic hag out of a pocket and put 
the Pinto’s gun in it, handling the gun with a handkerchief 
much as Swep had handled it. “Whole thing looks too pat,” 
he said. “When a gunman %3ys ‘Stick ’em up,’ most folks 
stick ’em up. Ain’t one man in ten thousand who’d do any¬ 
thing else with a gun pointed at his middle.” 

Spiffy glanced back and saw Willa in the bootii. *‘Who’s 
the dame?” he asked the policeman. 

“She’s the man’s wife.” 

“Which man’s wife?” 

“Brimer’s.” 

Spiffy strolled back to whete Willa was sitting. “You see 
it happen?” 
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“I did,” said WiDa. 

“Well, how did it happen?” 

“Like Swep said.” 

“But what do you say?” 

“The doper pointed a gun at Swep and Swep shot him." 

“What ^d the doper say when he pointed the gun at 
Swep?” 

“I don’t know. I was back there. I don’t know what 
anybody said. All I know is what I told you. He pointed 
a gun at Swep and Swep shot him.” 

Spiffy strolled back to the others. 

Potato Face said to Swep, “When did the doper pull his 
gun?” 

“I don’t know,” said Swep. “I was behind the bar to get 
the punk a beer. That’s how come I let him in. He said he 
was sick or something. Well, I was behind the bar and 
happened to glance behind me, and there he was with the 
gun in his hand pointing at me and said, This is a 
stick-up.’ I guess he didn’t figure on my coming up with 
a gun.” 

“You had your gun already handy, did you?” asked 
Potato Face. 

“I keep it handy under the bar when I serve beer.” 

“It’s a right smart long bar,” said the detective. “Do 
you keep gun already handy in just one place or do 
you keep it handy all along the whole length of the bar so 
it’U be already handy any time anywhere, or do you?” 

“I don’t get you,” said Swep. 

The detective strolled aroimd behind the bar. He di¬ 
rected his flashlig ht on the shelf under the bar where Swep 
had replaced the gun. “Yep,” said Potato Face. ‘Its what 
I figured. There’s your gun, already handy. And there, 
ri ght close by, is another spot where it’s been. Been a gun 
lying there, all right. But looks like it might have been a 
shorter gun than the one here now.” He took the punk s 
gun out of the plastic envelope and laid it down inside the 
outline on the shelf. “Yep,” he said, "been a shorter gun 
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in that spot." He put the gun back in the plastic envelope. 
“About the size of the punk’s gun. Which means there 
could have been two guns there at one time or other." He 
glanced casually at Swep and asked, “Where’s the other 
gun?” 

“I don’t know anything about any other gun," said 
Swep. 

Potato Face took Swep’s gun, too. He kept strolling 
around and looking. He strolled by Swep and said casually 
as he went by, “You make a practice of letting people into 
your place for beer this time of night?” 

“If I’m still in the joint and a punk knocks on the door, 
I usually let him in if he’s sick or something.” 

The detective strolled back to Willa. “You the man’s 
wife?” 

She nodded, “I’m Swep’s wife." 

“And you saw the shooting?’’ 

“I did." 

“What’s your version?" 

“What’s my what?” 

“WTiat’s your story?” 

“I got no story. I was way back there when Swep let 
him in. We were closing for the night I wasn’t paying 
much attention, but I did look toward them and then I 
saw the punk pointing a gun at Swep, and I saw Swep 
shoot him.” 

“That all?” 

“All I know,” 

He w^ed toward the rear where Willa said she had 
been during the shooting. The wash room was back that 
way. He glanced into the wash room and came back. 

He said to Swep, “WeU, Bruner, we’U have to take you 
in. You’ll be held on a murder charge.” 

“What about the dame?” asked Spiffy, 

“You can let the dame alone,” said Potato Face. “If 
she’s wanted later she can be found.” 

When they had gone Willa saw that the place was 
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locked up and went home to their little old house. She 
was tired enough to drop, but she got the broom and swept 
the trash out of the house. She figured there were enough 
spider webs and dust and trash to fill a wheelbarrow, and 
she found two dead rats and a dead bird. She wondered 
why the dead rats hadn’t gnawed their way out and for 
answer she guessed they had died of poison. How the bird 
got in the house she couldn’t figure, unless it flew in when 
the people who used to five in the house were moving out. 
After she had swept the floors the house still smelled like 
something dead, but she reckoned it would just have to go 
on stinking until she had time to mop the floors with some~ 
thing that had a (fifferent kind of smell. 

She went to bed, wishing that she had her thousand 
dollars back. With that money she could have bought some 
decent clothes and gone back to beauty school; she could 
have rented a room somewhere to five in that didn t stink. 
With that thought, she fell asleep. 

When Swep did not come home during the ni^t she 
guessed he did not make out so well with the police. He 
had said nothing to her about opening for the day, but she 
had the door key and she guessed that meant he expected 
her to go ahead the best she could. Accordingly, she was 
there at the usual time, and customers came in as usual, 
most of them wanting breakfast, and it was not until after 
the breakfast rush that beer drinkers drifted in and started 
their daily beer-drinking. 

She had come to the usual lull between beer drinking 
and hamburgers when a well-dressed man of about forty 
raitip- in Tirith another well-dressed man of about twenty- 
five; the older of the two was carrying a leather brief case. 

They came over to where WiUa was laying out ham¬ 
burgers, buns, onion rings, and pickle slices and one said 
to her, “Are you Mrs. Swep Brimer?” 

“I am,’’ said Wilia. 

“Well, my name’s Brumley G. Huntsinger, an attorney.” 
He tossed a thumb at the younger man who had strolled 
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along behind him. “The gentleman with me is Mr. Bird, 
also an attorney and a notary public. We came on behalf 
of your husband, Swep Biimer, who presently is in jail 
charged with murder. I’m your husband’s lawyer. Your 
husband represents that he is without funds or resources 
of any kind except the business here and the house where 
you Md your husband reside. He says there's a mortgage 
on his business, but none on the house. Accor ding ly to 
secure my fee he has signed a mortgage on the house and 
he requests that you also sign it. That’s why we’re here.” 

“Why should I sign it?” asked Willa. “I didn’t com¬ 
mit any murder.” 

Mr. Huntsinger had opened his leather case and taken 
out what looked like a deed to WiUa. The man opened 
it on the bar and turned it around so that Willa could 
see that Swep had signed it. Mr. Huntsinger said, “You 
will please sign your name right there, Mrs. Brimer.” 

Willa had heard that a burned child dreaded fire. She 
wasn t a child, but she had been burned once by lawyers 
and she reckoned she wasn’t going to be burned a gain 
She had put a thousand dollars in the old filthy dead- 
rat-smelling house and she wasn’t going to sign it away 
just because Swep Biimer had committed cold-blooded 
murder and needed a lawyer. 

So she said, “I don’t think I’ll sign that paper. Swep 
owns part of the bouse. He can sign you his part if he 
wants to, but I’m not going to sign you my part.” 

“I fear you do not quite understand,” said the lawyer. 
“The property was deeded to you and your husband as 
tenants by the entirety. In order to make the mortgage 
acceptable to a bank one signature is not enough. You, 
too, will have to sign the mortgage. WiU you please sign 
right there, ma’am. We are in sort of a hurry. The grand 
jury will be in session this afternoon, and there’s no ttma 
to lose. If your husband is indicted for first-degree mur¬ 
der, as the district attorney has assured me he will be, 
he’s going to need the seivtces of his lawyer very badly. 
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I regret that I can’t spend any time arguing with you. 
Either you come to the defense of your husband, as a 
true and loyal wife should do, or I shall have to teU him 
that you refused to help him. Which shall it be? 

“You rnighr as weU tell him I refused,” said Willa. 

“Lady,” said Huntsinger, ‘TVe handled many cases, 
and I’ve defended many men charged with crimes, but 
this is the first time I have met the wife of one who has 
shown the disloyalty you are showing. 

“Well, tha t sure shows there’s a first time for every¬ 
thing,” said Willa. “If the paper is no good without me 
«Ening it, then I guess it will have to go on being no 
good.” To make her statement convincing, she turned 
her back and put some hamburgers to sizzle. 

The two men stayed around uncertainly for a few 
seconds and then the older one shrugged and remmed 
the paper to his leather case. He looked at Willa M 
though he thought she ought to be strangled, but he did 
not strangle her. Instead, he and his buddy went out and 
left her alone, grilling hamburgers. 
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About three o’clock in the afternoon the telephone 
in the pay booth rang. Willa sold the bottle of beer a man 
wanted and went to answer the call. The man on the 
line asked, “Mrs. Brimer?” 

“Yes,” said Willa. 

“I’m Mr. Himtsinger, 3 fOur husband’s lawyer. I was 
down to see you about the mortgage, remember?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, your husband has been indicted by the grand 
jury. He’s been indicted for murder, and his trial has 
been set for tomorrow. Things are moving mighty fast 
If you want to do anything for your husband, now’s 
the time to do it.” 

“There isn’t anything I can do,” said WiUa. 

“You can sign that mortgage,” said Huntsinger. 

“I’m not fixing to sign any mortgage. I told you I 
wasn’t going to, and that’s it” Willa hung up the re¬ 
ceiver. Then she took it down and said, “Goodbye.” She 
hung it up again. 

The story was in the final edition of the paper. About 
seven o’clock that evening Pyrt Gobley came twisting 
into the joint. Willa was busy frying hamburgers, but 
Pyrt didn’t let that bother her. She said, "Well, I see 
where your man got indicted for murder. I reckon it’s 
working out about like I said it would. If you hadn’t 
cheated me out of that insurance money maybe this 
wouldn’t have happened. It’s what you deserve. In fact, 
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it’s good enough for both of you.” She walked back and 
forth for a while, then she stopped where Willa was 
frying hamb urgers and said, “You still want me to clean 
up that house for you?” 

Wnia “I don’t reckon I do. I already swept it 
out The dead rats and the dead bird. If I had a house 
to sell, I’d clean it up before I tried to sell it I wouldn’t 

leave it stinking like a dead rat.” 

“You haven’t mopped the floors yet, have you? asked 
Pyrt. “If you haven’t, I’d like the job. I’m a good hand 
at that kind of thing. They don’t come any better.” 

“I think I better wait and see what happens to Swep,” 

said Willa. “It’s part his house.” 

Pyrt stayed around for awhile- She got out of WiUas 
way while she served hamburgers for a guy who came 
in with greasy, dirty bands and sguawked. Make it two 
with everything.” When Willa put the hamburgers on ^ 
table in a booth she backed away quickly. The man said, 
“What’s the matter? Are you scared, or something?’ 

Willa asked, “Did you want some coflee or somethiog^’ 
The guy looked her up and down. “Yeah,” he said, * I 

could sure do with something.” 

“Did you want some coffee?” asked Willa again. 
“Sure. Bring me some coffee. Cream, too. Coffee with. 

That’s me.” 

When she served the coffee, he tried to put a greasy 
hand on her, but she stayed out of his reach. 

Pyrt waited until Willa was back at the griddle. Then 
she said, “I got a confession to make to you, Willa.” 
“What have you done to confess?” 

“I learned some more about that insurance money 
your pa left you. I got it straight now. Insurance was 
made out to you, and Doak couldn’t do anything about 
that with his will. He couldn’t will me his insurance, not 
after it was already made out to you like it was. 

“Maybe it will do me some good then,” said Willa. 
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“Since it was right that I have it, maybe I can sell my 
part of the house and go back to school.” 

“I don’t know anything about that,” said Pyrt “fm no 
lawyer.” 

“Me, neither,” said WiUa. “I only wish I could sell my 
of the house, but I don’t know if I can or not. One 
thing I do know—at least I think I know it. Swep can’t 
put a mortgage on it without me signing the paper. 
Maybe I couldn’t sell my part of the house without Swep 
signing the paper. That I don’t know. Sometimes I rhitiV 
I don’t know nothing about nothing.” 

That s the way of me,” said Pyrt. “Isn’t there any thing 
I can do to help with the work till Swep gets back?” 

“I don’t think I better hire help," said Willa. 

Pyrt did not leave, however. Sometime later she said, 
“Gee! Those hamburgers sure do smell good. I reckon 
you know I ain’t had no supper?” 

“I didn’t know any such thing,” said Willa. “Why 
didn’t you tell me before now? I wouldn’t want you to 
go hungry. You come and fix you up a sandwich and get 
you some coffee. I’m going to run out of hamburger meat 
before long. If Swep don’t get back by tomorrow. I’ll 
have to put in an order for more. Buns, too. I won’t need 
to order no onions and pickles for a while. Swep had 
plenty laid ' in. This sure is a good-paying business. I 
don’t see why Swep hasn’t got some money somewhere.” 

“He most likely has,” said Pyrt “Probably got some 
rat-holed somewhere. I’ve heard things about that Swep. 
He’s a mean man. Sonoe think he murdered one of his 
wives, but I’m not saying he did or didn’t. I wouldn’t 
want to cross him up any, if I was his wife.” 

WiUa didn’t think she’d like to cross him up either, 
but there was one thing she was not going to do—let him 
trick her out of her part of the house. If she ever let go 
of what was hers, she was going to get her money back. 
She had a use for that money, good use. 

At ten o clock ^^illa closed for the night. She counted 
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the money she had taken in during the day, and it 
amounted to a Kttle over one hundred doUars- About 
fifty of that was profit, and she wondered why Swap had 
stopped paying her for her work after they got married 
She couldn’t see why she wasn’t just as much entitled to 
pay one time as the other. Well, one thing was certain 
this time—she was going to have some of the day’s profit 
if she had to do what Pyrt called rat-hole part of it. At 
least twenty-five dollars out of the day’s take was hers, 
she figured, and that was how much she kept for herself. 
She didn’t know what thieves might try to do, now that 
Swep was in jail. But the last of all places they would 
look was under the griU where she fried the hamburgers. 
Counting the petty cash, there was over a hundred dollars. 
She put it in a paper bag and crammed it up between a 
gas pipe and the iron plate where nobody could see it and 
could find it only by feel. 

When she was ready to go home, she took the mop 
and mop bucket and soap home with her and mopped all 
of the floors. She went to bed about midnight with the 
smell of soap instead of the smell of dead rats, and when 
she got up next morning her lips did not taste like some¬ 
thing dead for the first time; they merely tasted like 
soap. 

She went back to work, wishing she had somebody to 
help her. Doing all she had done the day before was too 
much; it had just about knocked her out; and she was 
worried about her money. She had put her twenty-five 
dollars in an empty pickle bottle and hid it where the 
baseboard was loose and diere was a hole in the plaster 
big enough for the bottle, but if anybody got in the 
house during the day and started looking for money she 
was afraid he’d look there eventually. She was also worried 
about the money she had left in the joint, but when she 
got to the joint she had something else to worry about 
for a while. 

A man was standing by the door, waiting. He was 
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sharply dressed and about forty-five years old. He looked 
mean, almost as mean as Swep. 

As Willa was about to insert her key in the night lock 
the man snatched the key ring out of her hand, along 
with her house key. He said, “You won’t be needing the 
key no more, young lady. I’m taking over from now on. 
I’ve bought the business. Fm George Monday.” 

“I don’t care if you’re George Tuesday,” Wila said, 
“you can’t take my keys like that.” 

“I did, however,” said George Monday, “There they 
are. But I’ll be fair with you. VU show you my bill of 
sale and the lease assignment.” He showed her some 
papers which had been signed by Swep Brimer, and she 
reckoned they were legal. As things stood, George Mon¬ 
day had the papers and her keys, and she couldn’t figure 
any way to get around that. 

She said, “You can give me back my house key. You 
didn’t buy the house, did you?” 

“Sure I didn’t,” said Monday. “Fm not one to do 
what isn’t right by anybody. Which one is your house 
key?” 

Willa showed him which was the house key and he 
took it off the ring and gave it to her. She said, “It’s a 
good business, I reckon you paid Swep a right good price 
for it” 

“A fair price, I’d say. But I get everything m the place, 
lock stock and barrel. Your old man bad to have some 
money to hire a lawyer. Swep Brimer’s in trouble up to 
his neck. I guess you know this is not the first time he’s 
been in jail. He’s served time three times. If they get him 
now he’s in for life, even if they don’t fry him for first- 
degree murder,” 

Willa’s reply was, “I reckon I might as weU go on 
back home. If Swep sold the place, he had a right to.” 

Monday unlock^ the door, “Maybe you wouldn’t mind 
coming ki a while. You could sort of show me around. 
You might even work for me a few days, till I get the 
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hang of things. I could pay you about ei^t dollars a 
week and^tips/- 

WiUa thought of the hidden money. Maybe this way 
she could get it She said, “Well, I might as well work 
for you a while. Do I get my meals, too?” 

“Meals, too,” said Monday. 

“I guess that ought to do aD WUla said. “There’s 
sure a lot to do. It kept me busy cooking and Swep 
selling beer. There’s enough here for two people to do, all 
right” 

They went in and turned on the lights. George Monday 
looked around and then went to the cash register and 
opened the drawer. A surprised look crossed his face 
when he saw the contents. He turned and stared at Willa. 
“Where’s the money?” 

“Where’s what money?” WUla asked. 

“The money supposed to be in this cash register,” 

“Did you buy the money, too?” she asked. 

“Certainly I did. I bought the place out, lock stock 
and barrel, and that includes money.” 

“Does it say that in the papers you got?” asked WiUa. 

“Why, of course,” 

“Maybe you better show me where it says that.” 

“I can sure as hell show you if I have to.” He showed 
her where there was a lot of mysterious words. He read 
to her and finally he stopped, with a finger on a big 
word stuck between two other words. The three words 
together were everything appertmmng thereto. “There you 
are,” he said. “That word ‘appertaining’ is your word. It’s 
a law word meaning all money on hand. It means all 
money in the till at the close of business the preceding 
day. Now then, where’s it at?” 

Willa was convinced. “All right,” she said. “If there’s 
any cash on hand it’s hid under the hamburger fry. You 
can feel under there. 1 bid it before leaving last ni^t and 
that’s where it is if it’s anywhere.” 
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He went and looked. He got on his knees and looked. 
"I don’t see nothing under there,” he said. 

“You’re not si^»posed to,” Wilia said. She wfuted until 
he had moved away, and then she felt under the cooker. 
She found the bag into which she had put the money and 
she handed it to him. 

“That’s it,” he said. He took the money and put it in 
the cash renter, sorting and counting as he did so. 
“Yep, that’s it Swep said there’d be anywhere from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“You sdll want me to work for you?” WiUa said. 

“You can work if you want to. I could sure use a good 
hand.” 

WUla put on her apron and started the gas burners 
under the cooker. By the time it was hot, customers 
began to show. Nearly aU of them asked, “Who’s the 
jerk in charge?” 

Wilia told them his name was George Monday and 
that he had bought Swep out They grunted and that was 
all. So long as they got something to eat they were not 
bothered by the change in ownership. 

But as that was the day of the trial WUla had a 
further interruption. A man who said he was a deputy 
sheriff came in about eleven o’clock and handed her a 
piece of paper. 

The deputy sheriff said, “You’re WDla Biimer, ain’t 
you?” 

“I am,” she replied. “At least I was.” 

The deputy sheriff snatched the paper out of her hands. 
“I guess I’m supposed to read it to you, to make it legal.” 
He read, and Wilia understood from the reading that she 
was being summoned to go to the coimty court bouse 
and be a witness. 

“Do 1 have to go?” she asked. 

“You do or be put in jail,” said the deputy. 

“What time did it say?” 

“It said one o’clock.” 
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The deputy went out and Willa said to George Mon- 
days “I reckon you heard what the man said.” 

‘‘Sure did,” said Monday. “Nodiing you can do about 
it except go.” 

Willa ate as she cooked and she got the bus about 
twelve-thirty. She was at the county court house by one 
and she learned from the spitters in the big hall where 
to go to—a dirty, smelly cx>urt room upstairs. She was 
just in time, too. Already men were seated in a group up 
near the judge but to one side, and she supposed they 
were the jury. A man sitting up high and looking like 
he felt mighty important said in a haughty gruff voice, 
”Call up the witnesses and let them be sworn.” 

A man sitting behind a table under the eaves of the 
judge’s seat got up and called names. Willa heard her 
own name called and she went forward with the rest, 
of whom there were only a few, including the detectives 
Spifiy and Potato Face, the policeman and a man she had 
never seen before. 

The man who had got up behind the table told the 
witnesses to hold up their right hands, so Willa held 
up her right hand. She was too scared to know much 
about what she was doing or to even know what the 
man behind the table was saying, and she took her hand 
down because that was what the other people did when the 
man behind the table quit talking, 

Willa had seen Swep sitting at a table with the lawyer 
who called himself Mr. Huntsinger, but she had only seen 
the back of his head and shoulders as she went by. She 
did not try to see his face. When she had put her right 
hand down she and the other witnesses were shown out 
by a back door and put in a room which had the word 
witnesses in gold lettering on its door. 

She waited there until a deputy sheriff came to the 
door and caUed out a name, which proved to be the name 
of Potato Face. He and Potato Face went out and Willa 
waited in the witness room with the others. The detective 
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was out for about thirty minutes. Then Spiify was called 
for, and he was out about ten minutes. Then the thir d 
man whose name WiUa did not know was called. She 
wondered what the three men said in the court rooim 
She also wondered what die policeman told them later 
when he, too, was called. 

Nobody called for Willa. After about thirty minutes 
the deputy in charge of witnesses told her he guessed 
she would not be caQed to testify, being she was Swap 
Brimer’s wife and according to law could not testify 
against her husband. Willa wondered why she was sum¬ 
moned as a witness. If she couldn’t testify as a witness, 
why was she called as a witness? But she dismissed the 
question from her mind. If she tried to answer all the 
questions about law she got mixed up with she’d go crazy. 

Later the deputy told the witnesses in the witness room 
that the defendant, Swep Brimer, was testifying for him¬ 
self. He said Swep was making a good witness and had 
just about cleared himself, if the jury had sense enough 
or little enough sense to believe him. 

After Swep had finished the lawyers made speeches and 
the judge made a speech, and then the jury went out 
to decide what to do with Swep, All of the wimesses left 
the witness room when the speeches started, and when 
the talking was over the deputy happened to notice that 
WUla was still in the witness room. 

He stuck his head in and said to her, “You still here?*’ 

“I am,^ said Willa, 

“Well, you didn’t have to stay here. Why didn’t you go 
into the court room and listen to the speeches?” 

“Nobody told me to,” said Willa, “I reckon it’s too late 
now,” 

“I reckon it is,” the deputy said, looking at her almost 
sadly. “The jury’s got tiie case now. From now on it’s up 
to them.” 

“When will anybody know?” asked Willa. 

“When the jury comes in,” said the depufy. 
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*"How long will that be?” 

“Lord only knows. But you don't have to stay any 
longer. Why don't you go back home? The iury may be 
out all night” 

Willa got up from her chair. “I might as well,” she 
said. The deputy got out of the way and she went out the 
door. He show^ her a back door and she went out and 
caught a bus for the place. She was in time to fry ham¬ 
burgers for the supper rush. George Monday seemed glad 
to see her. He looked Hke he had been worked down. 

He waited until Willa had her apron on and some 
hamburgers sizzling before he made any interruption. 
Then he asked, “What did they do with Swep?” 

Willa said, “The jury’s got Mm, I reckon.” 

“What do you figure the jury will do with him?” 

“Nobody know until the jury comes in.” 

George Monday said he reckoned that was ri^t. He 
leaned against the shelves back of his bar close to where 
Willa was cooking hamburgers. He looked her up and 
down as if he liked her looks In certain ways. 

George Monday said, low enough for nobody to hear 
except Willa, “What you plan to do after we close up 
toni^t?” 

“I plan to go home and go to bed,” 

“Wouldn’t like to go for a ride, maybe?” 

Willa turned the hamburgers. “No,” she said, “I don't 
think 1 would.” 

George Monday looked her up and down again. He 
said, “You think it over. You got a right smart bit to 
think about it. You might change your mind.” 

Willa went on with her work. If there was one thing 
she was sure of, it was her mind. And she was not going 
to change it and go for a ride with George Monday. 
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WiLLA GUESSED a jury was made of mighty Important 
people. There were times when it was more important 
than others, but she guessed it was most important of all 
times when it was out. Then it was making up its min d 
what to do with someone and couldn’t be stopped. There 
probably had been times when somebody would have liked 
to go in where the jury was out and blow it to kingdom 
come because of what it could do to a body. Then on the 
other hand she guessed a jury could take care of a body 
if it wanted to no matter if he were guilty or not. 

Willa looked at her little cheap watch and saw that it 
was six o’clock. The jury had been out about three hours, 
if it was still out, which she had no way of knowing. She 
was too busy with hamburgers to pay much attention, but 
she did have her mind on it. Men tried to put thek 
hands on her and she was so much worried about the 
jury being out that two or three of them had their hands 
on her at cMerent times before she realized what was 
going on. Not that she was worried about Swep. If the 
jury ever came in, she thought it would be right if it said 
Swep was guilty of murder and sent him up for life. There 
never was a punk any guiltier than Swep B rimer, but 
outside of Swep himself she was the only one who knew 
that. 

A young man said to Willa, ‘Susy after work?” 

“So what if I am or not?” said Willa. 

The man was in a booth by himself . He grabbed at her 
128 
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arm but she dodged bini* coolii make a big difference 
if you*re busy or not. With me it could. You're a good 
looking dame. Your man’s in the pokey, and who’s to 
keep you company meantime?” 

Willa said, “Do you want some coffee with your ham¬ 
burger?” 

“You know what I want, babe. What about it?” 

“I asked do you want some coffee?” 

“Sure, babe. Sure I want some coffee. Bring me some 
coffee.” 

Willa went to get the coffee. She had the cup and 
saucer in her hands when she heard the six-o'clock news 
man saying something about the trial of Swep Brimer for 
murder. The jury said Swep was not guilty. The cup and 
saucer rattled in Willa's hands. She was not nervous be¬ 
cause she was happy. She was nervous because she was 
afraid. 

There was no telling what Swep would do, now that 
he was free. She had refused to sign the mortgage on 
their house, and Swep was not going to like that. 

The jerk who had tried to pah her arm yelled out, 
“Hey, what's keepm' the coffee?” 

George Monday eased along the bar. He said to Willa, 
“Anything wrong?” 

She filled the cup with coffee and took it to the booth 
where the man was eating his hamburger. He said, “What^s 
wrong, girlie? You look sort of ffustcred* You flustered 
because I asked to date you? You thinking maybe you 
might take me up on it?” 

Willa said, “You want anotber hamburger?” 

The jerk tried to get hold of her, but she backed out 
of reach. “All right,” he said, “There's other dames. A 
man can always find him a dame.” 

From six to seven business was good, but Willa was 
tired already and she wished she could go to the little old 
house and go to bed. She doubted if she could hold out 
another three hours, Swep had helped during rush times 
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like this, when he found time from selling beer. George 
Monday did not She thought it might be because he was 
new at the place and supposed he was doing plenty when 
he sold beer and tended to the cash register* He seemed 
to like the sound of the cash register, and wh^ he wasn’t 
selling beer he stood by the madiine, sometimes with an 
arm laid across the top as though he might have been 
in love with it 

But about nine o^clock he left the cash register and 
eased along the bar to where he could talk to Willa. He 
said, “Changed your mind?*’ 

"‘About what?” asked Willa. 

“About going with me for a drive**^ 

“No/’ said Willa. “The only thing I want to do is go 
home and go to bed. I don’t think I was ever so tired 
in my life. I guess it’s because of going to the court house 
to be a witness and not being a witness after I got there.” 

“Not worried about Swep, are you?” 

“No.” 

“Wonder if the jury’s still out?” 

“What difference is it?” 

“Well, if the jury’s still got him, he sure won’t be home 
tonight. It would be a mighty good time for us to take a 
little ride. You could relax and sleep in my car if you 
wanted to. Sure would be restful.” 

Willa took a couple of hamburgers to a truck driver 
who had stopped his big outfit outside. She said, “What 
do you want to drink?” 

“Black coffee,” said the truck driver. He did not try to 
put his bands on her. He ate like he was in a hurty 
and he was soon gone* 

Willa thought ten o’clock would never come. She said 
to George Monday who was near the cooking place again, 
“1 hate to be so dead-headed, but Fll sure be glad when 
it’s ten o’clock.” 

Whatever George had in mind to say to her went un¬ 
said, because right then Swep Brimer came into the joint. 
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and Georgs forgot whatever he had meant to say. He 
moved along behind die bar in Swep’s direction. 

“Well, look who’s herel” exclaimed George, trying hard 
to look pleased. “Swep, what happened? Did you break 
jail or something?” 

“Yeah,” Swep said with a surly look. “I crawled out 
through a rat hole.” 

“Did the jury turn you loose?” asked George. 

“Yeah,” said Swep. “How’s business?” 

“Kind of slow,” said George. “Would you like a beer 
or something?” 

“Something, yes,” said Swep. 

“Wen?” 

“I’d like some money. How much money did you find 
in the cash register when you took over?” 

“Not one cent, Swep. Why?” 

“Had to be some money in the place somewhere. How 
much was it?” 

“But I bought the business, lock stock and barrel,” said 
George Monday. - 

“You didn’t buy the money.” Before George could 
bat an eye Swep had him by the collar and necktie. Swep 
twisted as he pulled. “Where’s the money?” 

George tried to pull Swep’s fingers loose. He scratched 
Swep’s hand. Swep was holding him with his left hand. 
With his right Swep hit him under the left eye. It was a 
bruising, jarring lick. 

“All ri^t,” said George. “You can have it” 

Swep turned him loose, and George went to the cash 
register. Slowly he counted out the money. He stopped 
once and appeared to be thinking, maybe pretending that 
he had forgotten the exact amount. Swep said, “Want me 
to refresh your memory?” 

George resumed the counting. He came and counted 
down the money onto the bar in front of Swep, “A hun¬ 
dred and three dollars and thirty-five cents. That’s it to 
a penny.” 
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WiUa knew that was not so. She knew that Geotge 
Monday was cheating Swep out of about twenty-five 
dollars. But she did not say anything. She was working 
for George Monday now, and she might as well keep her 
mouth shut. 

Swep did not raise any argument. He put the money 
in his pocket and strolled back to where Willa was clean¬ 
ing up. Swep said, “How’s my wife?” 

Wma did not look at him. She said, “All right, I guess ” 

“You look kind of tired,” said Swep. 

“I am tired,” said Willa. 

“What I wanted to say,” said Swep, “Fve got to go out 
and see about a thing or two. I’ll likely be to the house 
by the time you get there. If Tm not, you can leave the 
door unlocked and go on to bed. If Fm late I won’t be 
much late.” 

“All right,” said Willa. 

Swep left the joint, and she was glad when he was gone 
even if he did not seem to be angry with her. She had not 
known him very long, but she had known him long enough 
to know he could hide his real feelinp and be very 
treacherous. Accordingjy when she got to the little old 
house which stiU smelled like soap, only soap which had 
a touch of dead-rat smell mixed with it, she wondered 
whether she ought to lock the door and let Swep wake 
her when he came and wanted in. She thought about it 
and decided finally to do what Swep said. She unlocked 
the door, and by the time she got stretched out and 
covered up in bed she was asleep. 

When the door opened and closed she heard it in a sort 
of half-sleep, but that halfway wakefulness eased off into 
nothingness and she didn’t know anytMng else until she 
felt herself being turned over on her back and a man’s 
body lowering itself onto her body. She remembered the 
first time Swep had done that, the time in the back room 
at the beer joint before they were married. Other times 
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after they got married she bad been so near asleep that 
she might as well have been fuU asleep. 

This time she was mused a little, but not enough to 
offer any cooperation. She was more like she imagined a 
drugged person would have been, dreaming strange 
dreams, knowing what was happening and yet not know¬ 
ing completely and not being able to do anything about 
it one way or another. But then when the strangeness 
finally reached the most sensitive spot of her conscious¬ 
ness she did come awake. She came awake and knew the 
man was not Swep at aU, but a stranger. 

Then she knew what Swep had done to her—^why he 
had told her to leave die door unlocked. This was some¬ 
thing he bad rigged, just as he had rigged the murder of 
the junkie, Pinto Rickman. She knew even before the 
event burst upon her what was going to happen next. She 
knew Swep was going to come bellowing in and pretend 
that he had caught her in adultery. And b^ause she knew 
what was going to happen it was as if she lived through 
the horror of it two times instead of one, for after she 
had realized what Swep had done the scene itself was 
enacted. Not only Swep, but Swep and a crony flung open 
the front door and switched on the lights. They stood in the 
bedroom with the lights on and stared at the bed and 
the man and Willa, 

“Just as I expected,** Swep snarled in mean, harsh 
viciousness. “So this is why you wouldn’t sign the mort¬ 
gage. So this is why you didn’t care whether I fried or 
not.*’ 

The man had leaped off the bed. While Swep and his 
crony grabbed the man and overpowered him, Willa sat 
up on the bed, the sheet puUed up to her chin. If there 
were one lucky thing then, it was that she didn’t have a 
gun. If she had had a gun she would have killed Swep 
Brimer, killed all three of them. She said, “You rigged it, 
Swep, You rigged it just like you rigged the murder of 
Pinto Rickman.” 
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“You can talk now,” said Swep. “You caa talk all you 
want to. They can’t try me again, so go ahead and l^*” 
He said to his crony, “Get the punk’s name and address* 
There’ll be more to this. I got no use for a wife that 
commits adultery,” He said to Willa, “I ought to throw 
you out of the house and let you sleep in an alley. But 
1 won’t. Not now. There’s a way to do it legal. You’ll be 
out soon enough. Before I’m through with you, you’ll 
wish you’d done what I wanted. You’ll wish it hard 
enough to cry your eyes out” 

Swep and his cronies went out and Willa got up and 
locked the door. She did not know what Swep would do 
next, except get his divorce. But there was one thing she 
was glad of. She was glad she owned part of the house* 
because as long as she owned part of the house she’d have 
a place to live. And if she could go on working for George 
Monday She would someday have enough money to go 
back to beauty school. 

It was the following afternoon that she got the sum¬ 
mons and another paper. She was getting hamburgers laid 
out for the evening msh when a deputy sheriff came in 
and said, “Are you Mrs. Willa Brimer?” 

Willa said, “I don’t know if 1 am or not So far as I 
know, I’m Mrs. Willa Brimer.” 

“That’s answer enough,” the deputy said. He was not 
the same man who had come with a summons the other 
time. This one was a small man with a haughty mannen 
He looked at her with his chin lifted, which made her 
feel that he was using his nose as a gunbarrel. He sighted 
at her along his nose. “Mrs* WUa Brimer, I have here a 
summons which I shall read to you according to the 
fashion and dictates of the law, along with a copy of the 
original bill.” 

Willa listened and went on with her work at the same 
time. As she had expected, Swep was suing her for divorce 
and accusing her of adultery* and this was the way of 
letting her know and of making it legal. When the deputy 
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had finished the reading, she asked, “What am I supposed 
to do now?” 

“Ma’am,” said the deputy, “you can do as you like. 
You can hire a lawyer and fight the thing, or you can do 
nothing and let the divorce go through.” He tried to hand 
her the summons and the bill. 

Willa said, “Lay them there beside the buns.” 

The deputy looked at her along his nose again and said, 
“Madam, according to the fashion and dictates of the law, 
I am required to deliver these papers into your hands.” 

“My hands are greasy.” 

“I cannot see where that is of any importance.” 

“All right,” said Willa. She snatched the papers with a 
greasy hand and laid them down beside the buns. 

"Very well,” said the deputy. “You could have done 
that in the first place.” 

The deputy was barely out of the place when the man 
came in who had been her lawyer when Pyrt Gobley was 
finding out about Doak Metabarger’s will. Jefferson Rawls 
came in with some papers. He came to Willa and said 
pleasantly, “Well, Mrs. Brimer, how are you?” 

Willa said, “I guess I’m all right.” 

The lawyer went into a long speech about the divorce 
business and wound it up by sajring, “It won’t cost you 
a cent to have a lawyer. The court will make your hus¬ 
band pay your lawyer. Now, sign right there, please.” 
When Willa had signed the paper he presented another. 
“And right there, please.” 

“When does it come up?” WUla asked. 

“At nine o’clock tomorrow. You can be there if 
you like. K you want to contest it you will have to testify. 
Otherwise you can let it go by default.” Mr. Rawls took 
his papers and left. 

With the deputy and the lawyer out of the way, George 
Monday eased along behind the bar to where Willa was 
working. “Swep suing you for divroce?” 

“I reckon he is.” 
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“When does it come up?” 

“It comes up at nine o'clock tomorrow.” 

“Going to fight it?” 

“I don't reckon so.” 

“What's the charge?” 

Willa pointed to the summons and copy of the divorce 
bill. “If you want to know, you can read the papers.” 

“Maybe Fd like to do just that,” said Monday. Between 
times of selling beer and ringing open the cash register^ 
George Monday read the divorce bill. He said to WiHa, 
“So that’s why you wouldn’t go riding with me last night 
You had another man on your string. Too bad your hus¬ 
band happened in at the wrong time.” 

Willa’s feelings were hurt, but she went on with the 
work. She had a feeling that she was being taken for a 
ride on skids or something, and next morning she said to 
George Monday, “I might as well go to the court house 
and see what happens.” 

Monday said, “All right. You go ahead, m get along 
best I can tin you get back.” 

A court house spitter told her where to go when she 
got to the court house and she went in and sat on a batk 
seat. Swep’s lawyer was Mr, Huntsinger, who had tried to 
get her to sign the mortgage. Swep got in a chair to the 
left of a bushy-haired judge and told about how he and 
a friend came into the bouse and caught his wife in bed 
with the correspondent, Willa guessed “correspondent” 
meant the man who had got into bed with her in the 
dark. Swep made his story sound like something that sure 
enough happened. Of course it happened that way, too, 
but Swep didn’t tell that he had rigged it, and the truth 
was that Willa did not know for sure Swep had rigged it. 
In her own mind she knew, but proving it was some¬ 
thing else. 

Willa's lawyer saw her sitting back there alone and 
came back to talk to her. He said, “Do you want to deny 
what your husband’s swearing?” 
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“I don’t” said Willa. She thought about teOing him how 
the man bad got into bed with her in the dark and while 
she was asleep and how she supposed at first it was Swep 
who was in b^ with her, but she couldn’t see where th^ 
would make any difference in court, so she kept quiet. 

Jefferson Rawls said, “As your lawyer, I can’t see much 
use in your denying it. He’s got a witness to corroborate 
his testimony.” 

“All right,” said WiUa. “I don’t want to get up there 
anyhow.” 

When he had listened to Swep and Swep’s crony, the 
judge said to Mr. Rawls, “Do you wish to contest?” 

“No, your honor,” said Mr. Rawls. “1 fear it would be 
useless.” 

“Divorce granted,” said the judge. “Mr. Huntsinger wiU 
prepare the decree. Any property involved?” 

“A house,” said Mr. Huntsinger. “They owned it as 
tenants by the entirety. As your honor well knows, they 
now become tenants in common. Mrs. Brimer presently 
resides in the house.” 

“Provide that she continue in possession until further 
disposition is made of the property. That will be all.” 

The judge got up and went out at a back door and the 
two lawyers got together up front. 

Willa had heard talk she did not understand. She did 
not know what was meant by owning a bouse ^as tenants 
in common. But maybe she would find out. She knew she 
hadn’t heard the last of it. 

She got up to leave when a man appeared beside her. 
The man was Clrro Scope, the pimp. Cirro said, “HeUo, 
Willa.” 

Willa said, “Now what do you want?” 

Cirro said, “Just saying hello. I sort of keep an eye on 
girls who get divorced. Once in a while one of them 
decides to come and work for me.” 

“Well, I’m not going to come and work for you,” said 
Willa. 
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“No offense intended or taken,” said Cirro pleasantly. 
“Jmt wanted to know. If you change your mind, just let 
me know. I won’t be hard to find.” 

Willa said, “Sure. If I change my mind. 111 sure let 
you know, which won’t be ever.” 

“Still want to go to beauty school?” 

“Not with your help, I don’t” 

Grro gave her a gentle pat on the back as she went 
past him. “Be seeing you, Willa.” 
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WrLLA GOT BACK ifl time for the hamburger rush, but 
while cooking and serving hamburgers she was thinking 
about the house and what it meant for two people to own 
a house as tenants in common. She thought of asking some¬ 
body who came in to eat hamburgers or drink beer, but all 
the men who came in looked so much like jerks that she 
didn’t thifilr it worth while asking anybody anything, espe¬ 
cially about law. What she mostly wanted to know was 
whether she could sell her half of the house as the house 
stood now. She knew that a mortgage had to be signed by 
her and Swep both in order to be any good. But that was 
while they were married. Now that they were divorced 
and owned the house as tenants in common that might 
make a difference. 

First chance she had she asked George Monday. She 
asked, "*What does it mean when two people own a house 
as tenants in common?” 

Monday gave the matter some thought and shook his 
head. ‘‘Fm afrmd you’ve got me there. Better ask a 
lawyer.” 

Willa wished she had thought to ask Jefferson Rawb. 
He had not done her any good in the divorce matter, but 
maybe he could have told her whether she could sell her 
half of the house now that she and Swep owned it as 
tenants in common. She wished she could sell her half. If 
she could do that she would take the money and go to 
beauty school. She didn’t like working in the beer joint, 
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bavmg to flgjit off punks who wanted to put their hands 
on her. AU day she watched for somebody who looked like 
he might have sense enough to tell her what it meant to 
own a house as tenants in common and if she could now 
sell her half, but nobody like that in. 

Next day, however, a deputy sheriff came in isdth a 
siu^ons and a copy of what he called an original bill. 
Tto was the same deputy who had looked at her along 
his nose while he read the summons and bill in the 
divorce case. 

He came to where hamburgers were sizzling and said, 
*T don’t know what you call yourself now, but in these 
papers you’re called Willa Biimer, so I guess that’s who 
you are. Am I right or am I wrong?” 

Willa said, *‘I reckon I don’t know what the law says, 
but sometimes I wish I wasn't nobody. What do you 
want this time?” 

“Suppose you give ear to what I have to read to you 
and you will know.” The deputy read to her while she 
went on with her work. This, she gathered, was another 
lawsuit started by Swep Brimer. He was going to have 
the house sold for partition, whatever that meant. 

When the deputy had stopped reading Willa asked, 
“What does that mean about selling the house for 
partition?” 

“Lady,” said the deputy, “I am not an attorney at law. 

I am a deputy sheriff. The duties of my office do not re¬ 
quire me to give legal advice. But I will go so far as 
to give you this much advice. My advice is that you hire 
a lawyer. Your house is going to be sold from over your 
head or from under your feet, as the case may be. 
Whether the house is partitioned after it is sold I would 
not care at this time to say, but if you want legal assist¬ 
ance at this juncture of your affairs I again advise you 
to get a lawyer.” 

“You mean it’s' got to go through court?” asked Willa. 

“Lady,” said the deputy, “That is exactly what I mean. 
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No more and no less* Maybe yon own part of a house 
and maybe you don’t. That is not for me to say* But I 
will say this. Unless you get a lawyer to see thing 
through court for you, it won’t make the slightest differ¬ 
ence whether the house is taken apart and partitioned 
after it is sold or not. Unless you get busy and have 
your interests in the matter properly taken care of* this 
thing will go through court and when it comes out of 
court you will have exactly nothing.” 

The deputy did not wait to be bothered with further 
questions but faced about and strode out, bis shoulders 
back and his arms swinging briskly. 

When there was nobody wanting to buy beer George 
Monday came and picked up the papers* He looked at 
them musingly. “Hmmm,” he said. “Looks like Swep is 
suing more than just you this time. Looks tike he’s suing 
the whole United States. Wonder what he’s suing the 
whole United States for? Mind if I read it?” 

“Read all you want to,” said Willa. “Maybe you can 
tell me something about it.” 

George Monday read to him self, his forehead wrinkled 
with the burden of trying to understand. ^He glanced up 
with a comment* He said, “It says here that the house 
cannot be partitioned in kind, 1 wonder what that means?” 

“I don’t know,” said Willa. *T don’t know if it can be 
partitioned in kind or in unkind. I don’t know any¬ 
thing about it.” 

After a minute of reading Monday commented again. 
“It says here about the divorce and how once you and 
Swep as husband and wife owned the property as tenants 
by the entirety but you don’t own it like that any more. 
It says you own it now as tenants in common, and that’s 
why Swep Brimer wants it sold for partition. He wants it 
sold for partition because it can’t be partitioned in kind.” 

“Why docs it say he is suing the whole United States?” 
asked Willa. 

Monday read some more. “WeU, I reckon this must be 
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it. It says here the Uiiited States has a heo on the place 
for income taxes. It says something here about Swep not 
paying his mcome taxes and about being deficiency assess- 
mented, whatever that is. It says the Goveremeiit has 
slapped a lien on the house. Looks like maybe the 
Government is going to take over the house.” 

'It wouldn't take my half, would it? I don't owe the 
Government no taxes. How could the Government slap 
a lien on my half of the house?” 

"Girlie,” said Monday, “you asked me one that time. 
Maybe you better take the man's advice and get you a 
lawyer. This is too complicated for me.” 

Willa said, “I reckon I might as well,” 

She got Monday to let her off next morning after the 
breakfast rush and went up town to the building where 
Jefferson Rawls had his law office. He was as good as 
any lawyer. He had not tried to collect any money out of 
her because of the divorce trial, and maybe he wasn't 
such a bad person after all. 

Mr. Rawls did not have any other client on hand and 
could see her right away. She had remembered to bring 
the papers along and when he looked at them he said, 
“It’s a good thing you came to see me. The way things 
stand, they could take your half of die house. It may come 
to that, but I shall do everything I can to prevent it,” 

“What does all that mean anyhow?” asked Willa. “I 
mean about sale for partition? Are they going to divide 
up the house? Are they going to run a partition through 
it, or something?” 

“No,’' said Mr. Rawls, “They are going to have it sold. 
It has to be done through court. The property is not such 
that they could run a partition through it and let you 
have half and your ex-husband have half. But by going 
into court with it, they can have the court order the prop¬ 
erty sold.” 

“Who gets the money when it’s sold?” asked Willa. 

“That depends, of course,” said Mr. Rawls. “You may 
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have to wait a whie for the answer to tiiat When a thing 
like this gets into court it sometimes stays a while. Some¬ 
times it stays for years» and by the time aU costs and 
fees are paid there is not a great lot of money to be got 
by anybody. But III tell you one thing. I'll protect your 
interests the very best possible, and nobody could do it 
better, I promise you that. If it's humanly possible YU 
see to it that the Government doesn’t lake all of it. Cer¬ 
tainly it would not be right for the Government to take 
your half to pay Swep Brimer’s taxes. I’ll fight it to the 
last ditch.” 

^*What are you going to charge me?” asked WiHa, 

‘’Well, now, it's hard to say at this stage. IT! be reason¬ 
able. You can count on that But what the fee turns out to 
be will depend a lot on how much fighting I have to do 
and to some extent what the court thinks I ought to have. 
But don't you worry about that Now, if you'll excuse me, 
ni get right to work on this. As soon as I get back from 
the court house I’ll prepare an answer to the bill and get 
it on file. It this thing hangs around in court it won’t be 
my fault” 

Willa took the hint and went back to the beer jomt. 

George Monday asked her how she got along and she 
told h im she reckoned she did all right Then he said, 
‘‘Did you find out what Uiey mean by selling the house 
for partition?” 

“I reckon so,” said Willa, 

“What does it mean*?' 

“It means the house is such nobody could run a 
partition through it, so it's got to be done through court.” 

Monday stuped a moment. Monday said, “Oh, I see.” 

Willa thought the matter should go through court right 
away. They sure got Swep’s indictment and trial for 
murder and the divorce through court in a hurry. So she 
thought they ought to get this matter of selling the house 
for partition through court in a day or two. Maybe the 
next day, or the day after at the latest 
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After three days she went into the pay booth and 
looked op the telephone number of Jefferson Rawls, at¬ 
torney at law. She pot a coin in the telephone and dialed 
his number. He answered right away and WiUa said, 
“Have you got the house sold for parririon yet?"' 

“Hmmm,” said Rawls. “Just<a miimte now. Who is this 
speaking?” 

“This is Willa Brimer. Swep Brimer has got ihe house 
in court. He’s getting the court to sell the house for 
partition.” 

“Oh, yes, I get it now,” said Rawls. ‘“No, ma’am, it hasn’t 
been sold yet. But I’ve got a little news for you. You may 
recall that the Government was made a party defendant. 
The Government was made a party defendant because it 
has a tax lien against Swep Brimer for unf^d inoome 
taxes. Well, that makes it a horse of another color. The 
Government has removed the case to federal court- The 
case was commenced in the state court over at the county 
court house, but now it’s removed to federal court over 
in the federal building. That’s where it will be tried. The 
house has got to go through federal court now.” 

“When will the house go through federal court?” 

“The Lord only knows,” said Rawls. “I teU you what. 
You give me your telephone number again and Til call 
you when the case comes on for trial. I’M let you know. 
Another thing. Where did you get the money you used 
in helping to pay for the house? You did help pay for it, 
didn’t you?” 

“I reckon I did. Swep used a thousaiid dollars of 
my money to help pay for the house.” 

“Where did you get the thousand dollars?” 

“I got it from my pa’s life insurance. He had it made 
out to me. That’s where I got the thousand dollars.” 

“Do you remember which company?” 

“No, I reckon it was just some life insurance company.” 

“Do you remember the agent’s name?” 

“No, I don’t I don’t remember nobody’s name. I 
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reckon you could call up the insurance company and 
find out his name/' 

“Sure. That's whal Ill do. Ill call up evety insurance 
company represented in this whole city. Ill find out who 
he was somehow. WeVc got to have him for a witness. 
We'll have to have you for a witness, too. You keep me 
posted on your telephone number. If you leave your 
present employment and go elsewhere to work, you must 
be sure to give me your new telephone number.” 

“I don’t reckon I’ll be going nowhere else,” said Willa. 
“But if I do Ill let you know. How long do you think it 
will be before the house gets through court?” 

“That’s hard to say. It might be a year. It might be 
six months. But don’t let it worry you. Ill let you know 
when it’s set for trial. Thank you for caUing. Goodbye.” 

Willa was disappointed. She thought if she could get 
started back at beauty school right away she might get 
through and get her license before winter. She had been 
trying to save her money, but she wasn’t saving much. 
She was going to have to ask George Monday to let her 
off one day before long so she could buy herself some 
decent clothes. The way it was, she had hardly anything 
to wear, and even a cook and waitress at a beer joint 
had to look hallway respectable. 

It was almost two weeks before Monday let her off to 
go and buy clothes, and then he only let her off one 
evening on the day of the week when stores stayed open 
till nine o’clock- That wasn’t much time for buying 
clothes, but she got some anyhow. She ^t some new 
underclothes and stockings and three new print dresses. 
She got a new pair of shoes, the kind with heels about 
h alf -high which she could work in. She also got a bottle 
of cologne, a lipstick, a box of face powder, and a de¬ 
odorant stick, and when she came to work next morning 
after a bath and wearing new clothes George Monday 
wanted to put his hands on her, and near closing time 
he asked her if she’d like to go with him for a drive and 
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maybe stop for refreshments at a roadhouse he knew 
where so questions were ever asked. 

Willa said, “I reckon I better stay at home. Fd like to 
clean up the house some more, even if it is going to be 
sold through court for partition. I’ve got all the hanging- 
down pieces of wallpaper pulled off and the walls and 
ceiling gone over with a dry mop, and the place don’t 
smell like a dead rat no more. If a body didn’t have to 
know it was going to be sold from over her head I reckon 
it could be fixed up into a right pretty place.” 

Monday said, "Maybe I could come along and help 
you with something after the joint’s closed. I’d sort of 
like it. What do you say?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Willa. 

Monday didn’t msist, but two or three times a week 
he asked if the house was going to be sold right away and 
how much money she expected to get out of it She 
couldn’t tell whether he was more interested in her good 
luck or in the money itself. She wondered if he would 
try to get the money away from her, if she ever got any 
money. 

Then one morning in late summer he took her to the 
back room of the joint and told her to have a look. Willa 
looked and saw that George Monday bad put in a bed 
and it was all made up ready for sleeping. 

“How do you like it?” Monday asked. 

Willa said, “It’s a pretty bed.” 

“I’m going to sleep here from now on,” said Monday. 
“Maybe some night when you’re too lonesome to go home 
and stay by yourself you can spend the night with me. 
Right?” 

Willa said, “I don’t guess so,” and she wondered if 
Monday were cooking up a scheme to get her money—^if 
she got it—when the house was sold. 

Monday started mentioning Willa’s spending a ni ght 
with him more often, and she kept telling him she would 
not, until one day during the afternoon lull he put on a 
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little pressure. He said, “Willa, I got to tell you sometMug. 
I hate to tell you this, but I don’t see no way around it. 
Fve got a girl friend who wants your job. Tm not married 
to her, understand, but when 1 want her to spend a night 
with me she doesn't turn me down. Way 1 see it, a man 
likes to have a girl around who will spend a night with 
him once in a while.” 

Willa felt a lump in her throat suddenly. She didn't 
care how many girl friends Monday had or how many 
times they spent the night with him, but she had to have 
a job. She wasn't saving much, but she was saving a little 
money. She had about seventy dollars in the glass pickle 
bottle behind the baseboard at the house, and she had 
some decent clothes. She thought that she might by winter 
have enough to get slaited in beauty school again, even 
without waiting for the house to go through court. Mon¬ 
day’s talk about giving her job to a girl friend put an 
aching lump in her throat. 

Willa said, *‘If I spent a night with you now and then, 
would you let me keep on working for you?” 

“We-ell,” said Monday, “that could sure give me some¬ 
thing to think about. Hmmm. Yes, indeedy, that could 
sure make a difference,” 

“How much difference would it make, do you thmk?” 

“Now that you ask me, I’d say it would make dl the 
difference necessary. To tell you the truth, Fve not tied 
myself into a knot with any dame. Way I see it, you’ve 
got everything any girl I know has got and a heap more 
than most. We might even get married if things work 
out right.” 

That evening at closing time WUla said she had to go 
to the house for something and would be right back. She 
came right back, accordmg to promise, and she and 
George Monday slept together in the bed in the back 
room of the joint. 

About a week later she was getting the noon-rush ham¬ 
burgers laid out for frying when George eased up close 
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and watched her work. “You’re a smart girl, WiJla. You’re 
about the smartest one IVe ever been around. You’d sure 
make a man a good wife.” 

Willa said, “I’d have to do better than IVe ever done 
before.” 

Monday talked on for a while, and then he said, “Oh- 
oh, I was about to forget something. I got a payment due 
tomorrow. When I bought this business I took over the 
mortgage Swep Brimer put on everything. A payment’s 
due on that mortgage tomorrow, and it’s going to put me 
in a tight. 1 don’t see how I can meet it and pay you your 
week’s wages at the same time, I wonder if you’d be 
willing to let the wages shde until ne^ct week some time?” 

Willa felt the lump in her throat again, and the lump 
began to ache. She thought of the Hog WaUowers on the 
bus the night she rode back from the capital. She thought 
especially of Mr. Swine who had talked her out of her 
seat. Now it seemed that George Monday was turning out 
to be another Mr. Swine, She said, “1 don’t see how I 
can spare it. I don’t get but eight dollars a week nohow, 
and the water bill and the light bill have to be paid or 
the water and lights will be cut off. And it looks like the 
house Is not going to get through court before cold 
weather. Already I need a stove in the bouse and some 
coal to bum in it. I don’t see how I can take care of all 
I\got to take care of unless I get my wages regular.” 

“I know how it is,” said Monday, hurt in his voice. 
“Maybe I can get out and borrow something. I might 
be able to put a second mortgage on the stuff. If I can’t 
scrape up a little something by tomorrow I guess I can 
just let them foreclose and put me out of business. The 
worst part of it is you’d be out of a job. I could pick up 
something, I guess, but I don’t know right off where you’d 
go for another Job* Do you?” 

“I don’t reckon I do,” said Willa. 

“Of course a man never knows when a bad break is 
going to hit him. I’d figured to have more than enough 
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to meet the payment, but that’s the way it is. You’d help 
me out if you could. I know you would because you’re 
a good girl.” 

Willa tried to swallow the lump in her throat. She said, 
“Well, I reckon I mi{^t as well let it slide a week. I guess 
1 can get along somehow.” 

Monday said, “Willa, I knew you bad the right spirit. 
You’ve got a good heart in you. I’d say that to any man.” 

Willa thought he talked more like Mr. Swine than any¬ 
body. Even Swep Brimer had never talked any more like 
Mr. Swine than George Monday. But she coiild get along. 
She might have to take some money out of the pickle 
bottle behind the baseboard, but she coidd do that if the 
wont came to the wont. She just hoped she wouldn’t 
be big-hearted enough to let George Monday get the 
money she was going to get when the house was put 
through court 
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George Monday let WiDa^s wages slide again the follow¬ 
ing week and did not bother that time to ask her consent 
He said when Saturday evening came, “I was short on the 
mortgage payment. TTiey would’ve closed me out but I 
made them think Fd have the money next time to make 
it up and meet the next payment. I don’t know if I can 
or not, but I had to promise something. Maybe I can get 
out and scrape up something before the next payment is 
due/' He started away from where Willa was working 
and said as he walked off, “Sorry about your wages. Sorry 
1 can’t pay you again this weak. You’U just have to wait 
till I get straightened out.’’ 

That was the day the food supplier came in to collect 
In dealing with punks like George Monday and Swep 
Brimer, suppliers of food didn’t waste tiieir time sending 
bills. They sent somebody to collect. This time the col¬ 
lector said to Monday, “You’re getting behind, Monday. 
You’D have to pay up,” 

“WeU, ru teU you how it is,” said Monday. “You 
know, of course, that everything in the place is mort¬ 
gaged and Fm having to catch up on the mortgage pay« 
ments, Fm about up on them. When 1 get that mortgage 
business cleared up, I’D be in clover, I can pay you then 
right up to snuff, I can pay you in advance if you want 
it that way. 1 can’t pay you aU 1 owe right this mmute, 
but FU prove to you Fm on the upgrade, 1 can pay you 
more this time than last” 

« 
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“Well,” said the collector, a young man with a hard 
face, “let’s see the color of your money.” 

Monday counted down sixty-seven dollars. “There you 
are,” he said. “Last time 1 was able to pay you only 
fifty.” 

The young man said, “Do you realize you owe seven 
hundred dollars for supplies you’ve been getting? Do you 
fhifiV the food people are going to be satisfied with sixty- 
seven dollars?” 

“No,” said Monday. “I don’t think they are, but you 
can show them I’m on the upgrade.” 

“I can show diem you’re on the downgrade,” smd the 
collector. “You pay a little more this time than you did 
last time, but you’re still on the downgrade.” 

“You don’t realize my problem,” said Monday. “Like 
I said, when I get this mortgage business cleared up, I 
can wipe the slate clean in no time. I’m making money 
here. I’m making good money.” 

“All right,” said the collector. “Next time I come 
around you better be ready to pay up. Next time you 
better have your money where your mouth is.” 

Monday grinned when the collector was gone. He came 
back to where WUla was beginning to fry hamburgers. He 
said, “See what I mean? Sometimes 1 feel like I’m not 
in business for myself. Sometimes I feel like I’m working 
for other people. Always somebody wanting my money. 
The more I pay them, the more they want.” 

Willa said, “I don’t know about anybody else, but I do 
know 1 need my money. I need my pay. 1 don’t know 
how 1 can get along and not get my wages when they’re 
due. I need my money as much as anybody, I guess.” 

“You just be patient,” said Monday. “I have some irons 
in the fire. I got half a promise from a money lender to 
take a second mortgage on the stuff here. Unless some¬ 
thing queers the deal I’ll have eight hundred doOars by 
tomorrow night on that second mortgage. When 1 get my 
mits on that eight hundred dollars I’ll pay your wages. I’ll 
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even pay you a bonus. Meantime, maybe you can get 
along on 1 notice you pick up a right smart amount in 
tips. How much do you pick up in tips every day?” 
“Yesterday I picked up meety-ive cents,” 

“Whew! That’s fine, I didn’t realize you got so much. 
We might have to make a deal on the tips. Maybe well 
have to split them fifty-fifty. Looks like that would be 
fair enough. I bet some days you get over a doEar in tips,” 
“And some days I don’t get hardly anything,” said Willa, 
“WeU, on the days like that maybe we wouldn’t have 
to split. Suppose we fix it like this. Any day you get no 
more than fifty cents you won’t have to split. Any day 
you get above fifty cents, I get what’s above. Looks like 
that would be a fair deal,” 

Willa got a choke in her diroat, but she guessed she 
better not raise any ruckus. She could see how she’d 
made a bad mistake in spending a night now and then with 
George Monday in the back room of the joint, like she’d 
made a mistake in getting married to Swep Brimer. Swap 
had quit paying her wages after they got married, and 
after she had slept with George Monday a few times, 
he began to let her wages slide, too. Sometimes she ' 
felt like she didn’t know what to do. Sometimes it seemed 
everything she did was wrong and everything anybody 
told her was wrong, 

Willa said, “WeE, I don’t reckon I can do anything 
about it, one way or another,” But when Monday had 
let her wages slide several more weeks she thought she 
ought to say something about it, even if it did raise a 
ruckus. She said, “It’s cold weather now and I haven’t got 
any stove in my house and no coal to bum in it. Tve got 
to have my wages. I’ve got to have at least enough to 
buy a second-hand stove and put it up in my house and 
buy some coal to bum in it. It takes aE I get from tips 
to pay the water and Eght bfils, even if I use just about 
no water or Eghts.” 

Monday said, *T teE you what Fve been thmlring about 
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this wages business. Jobs are kind of scarce. TheyVe hard 
to come by right now, especially for girls who work in beer 
joints. Jobs are getting scarce and money’s getting tight. 
I’ve been thinking a lot about your case. Way I see it, 
you’re pretty well fixed. You get your meals here at the 
joint, and that’s a big item. I guess if you had to buy 
everything, it would cost you a heap more than what you’d 
make in wages. Not that Fm trying to beat you out of your 
wages. What I meant was, you won’t starve as long as 
you’ve got your job here.” 

Willa figured she was no match for anybody mth a 
clever tongue. Any time she tried to argue with anybody 
she sounded as though she knew nothing about nothing 
and that was a lot worse than keeping her mouth shut 
and saying nothing at all. 

But she said, “I reckon I might as well try to get along 
a while longer.” 

There was one thing she could be thankful for. She 
didn’t have much time to spend in the house. She was at 
the joint at five o’clock in the morning and from then 
until ten o’clock at night. The rest of the time she was in 
bed, and she could sort of keep warm in bed even if the 
bouse was cold. 

But then on the second day of November she discovered 
that she wouldn’t have even a cold house to sleep in much 
longer. A stranger came into the place that morning about 
eight o’clock and asked her if she were Willa Brimer. 

Willa said, “I reckon I arm Anyhow, that’s surely my 
name.” 

The man was not exactly a punk. He sort of reminded 
her of Doak Metabarger, her late pa. He had a strong 
back and a weak mind, she figured. For all she knew, he 
could have been a septic tank cleaner. He had the make 
of one, and he sort of smelled. 

He said, "My name’s Peter Dubroskit. I come to tell you 
something.” He had a queer accent in his speech, like a 
good many other people who came into the joint and like 
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some she used to know down in the Rats. When he said 
“something” it sounded like “sompding.” 

Willa said, “All right, if you^ve got something to tell 
me, why don’t you tell me?’’ 

“It’s about the house,” said DubrosJdt. 

‘*What about the house?” 

“It’s mine. I bought it I come to tell you that now you 
are living in my house,” 

The lump that started up in Willa’s throat went down. 
This might turn out to be good news after aU, she thought 
“You mean to say the house has been through court at 
last?” 

“I don’t know anything about any court,” said Dubros- 
kit. “All 1 know is, I bought the house. I bought it at a 
sale.” 

Now was her chance to find out something important. 
She asked eagerly, “How much did you pay for the 
house?” 

“I paid fourteen hundred dollars for the house.” 

Willa’s spirits went down a little. Her spirits went down 
about six hundred dollars worth. She knew enough about 
figures to know that half of fourteen hundred would be 
less than a thousand dollars. She had put in the thousand 
dollars of her pa’s life Insurance money and she was not 
going to get nearly that much out of the house. She said, 
“How much would half of fourteen hundred be?” 

Dubroskit had stood with his big feet in the same spot 
all the while. He stood in the same spot now, with Ms 
shoulders back. “How should I know?” he asked. 

“I guess that’s right,” said Willa. George Monday came 
back to the hamburger cooker and Willa asked him, “What 
would be half of fourteen hundred?” 

“Fourteen hundred what?” asked Monday, 

“Fourteen hundred dollars.” 

“You mean the house sold for fourteen hundred dol¬ 
lars?” 

“That’s what the man said.” 
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A light came into Monday's face, “Well, now, let’s see. 
Half of fourteen hundred dollars. Why, half of fourteen 
hundred dollan would be seven hundr^ dollars. WiUa, is 
that how much you’re getting out of the hoi^?” 

Willa said, “I reckon so. I owned half of the bouse. If 
I owned half of the house, I reckon I ought to own half 
of the money.” 

Dubroskit said, “You’re supposed to be out of the house 
by the first of the month.” 

Willa gasped and felt shaky. “How can I be out by the 
first of the month? Yesterday was the first of the month 
and the first of the month is already gone. I don’t see how 
I can get out by the first of the month now.” 

Dubroskit thought about that, and he reminded Willa of 
her pa when her pa had a hard problem to think about. 
Dubroskit said, “I guess you’re right about that. But it 
won’t work no odds. I won’t have to move from where I 
now live until next Monday. I got to be out by next Mon¬ 
day, But I guess it wouldn’t do any harm for you to stay 
on until Saturday night. You could move out Saturday night 
and I could move in Sunday.” 

Willa sighed in relief. “That would be a big help,” she 
said. “I ought to be able to manage something by Satur¬ 
day night,” 

“Goodbye,” said Dubrosldt. He moved his big feet out 
of the spots where they had been resting ever since he 
came in. He kept moving the big feet until he was out of 
the joint. 

George Monday sauntered round beside Willa after he 
had sold a few beers. Monday said, “How soon are you 
going to come into that seven hundred dollars?” 

“I 'wish I knew,” said WiUa. “That’s what I’ve been 
wishing ever since I heard about it” 

All day Monday was more friendly with Willa than com¬ 
mon. He even helped her wait on customers during the 
hamburger rush. He didn’t say any more about the seven 
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hundred dollars, but she began to have a queer feeling 
about him. She thought he was sort of like Mr. Swine 
who talked her out of her seat on the bus. She figured 
that George Monday-aimed to get that seven hundred 
dollars, if possible. 

After the noon rush had slacked down, Monday saun¬ 
tered round again to where she was working. “Been some 
time since you spent a night with me. How about tonight?” 

Things were different now, thought Willa. She had spent 
some nights with George Monday in order to hold her job 
because he had frightened her into believing she would 
lose her job if she didn’t sleep with Mm once in a while. 
But she was not scared so much now. With seven hundred 
dollars in sight, she could feel a touch of independence and 
she said, “I don’t reckon I can make it tonight Fve got 
something else to do.” 

“What have you got to do toni^t?” asked Monday, 
“You don’t mean you’re two-tuning me, do you?” 

“No, I don’t mean any such thing. But Fve got some¬ 
thing else on my mind. For one thing, I’ve got to see 
about a place to live. If I move out of ffie house Saturday 
night, Fve got to have a place to move to.” 

“All right,” said Monday, “Maybe we can make it 
tomorrow night” 

He let it go at that and when the joint was closed at 
ten o’clock Wllla went down to the Hats. She had been 
thinking about where she could move, and the only 
place she could think of was Pyrt Gobley’s shack. She 
thought she might get to move in with Pyrt Gobley. She 
would not have to take her meals with Pyrt All she would 
need would be a place to sleep. 

There was a light in Pyrt’s shack, and WiHa did not 
knock on the door immediately. She guessed Pyrt had 
company, and so she went round to the back as she had 
done once before when she went to Pyrt’s place late at 
night. She had guessed right too. She heard a man’s voice, 
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and she heard Pyrt*s voice. She heard about the same as 
she had heard the other time—^the squeaking of bed 
springs and the gnmts and groans, and then shortly after 
the session was over the man left. 

WUla went round to the ftont door then and knocked, 
and Pyrt came to the door. 

Pyrt exclaimed, **Well, bless my mortal soul! Willa 
Brimer, what are you doing here?’* 

“I came to see about rooming with you,” said WiUa. 
**The house has been sold and Fve got to move out no 
later than Saturday night. I could pay you room rent, and 
Fve got a bed. Maybe wc could put the bed up in the 
kitchen. Fd be willing to pay you two dollars a week* just 
for sleeping.” 

^Well, turn up and rut!” said Pyrt. ‘‘You wouldn’t have 
to pay me nothing. I get so damn lonesome living by my¬ 
self I nearly die. You come on any time you want to. Did 
you want to stay here tonight?” 

“No,” said Willa. ‘T was wondering if you’d help me 
cany my bed over Saturday night after the beer joint 
closes?” 

“Indeed, I will,” said Pyrt. “There’s just one thing about 
all this, and I better tell you right off. Fve got some gentle¬ 
men friends coming to see me at ni^t. Not every night, 
God bless ’em, mind you, but some nights. Mostly they’re 
through and gone before ten o’clock. But if you’ll come 
and live with me, I’ll see there’s no man here after ten 
o’clock.” 

“All right,” said Willa. “Could you come up to the beer 
joint Saturday night at ten?” 

“You’ll see me coming, if you’ve still got eyes ” 

It was five minutes before ten o’clock Saturday night 
when Pyrt showed up to get Willa, and as soon as the 
pl^ce was closed she and Willa went to the house to start 
moving the bed to Pyrt’s shack. That morning Willa had 
not made the bed up as usual. Instead, she had made it 
down. She had the mattress and quilts tied into a.tight 
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roll and the bedstead taken apart. She carried the roll and 
Pyrt c^ed one end of the bed on the first trip. On the 
next trip Willa carried the r emaining end of the bed and 
Pyrt carried the sideboards. On the last trip they had it 
much easier, with only a small chair for each one and a 
few pieces of linen and soap. Before leaving the house 
that morning Willa had seen about one other matter. She 
had taken her money out of the ifickle bottle from behind 
the baseboard and fastened the money in a paper poke 
pinned inside her brassiere. Because George Monday 
had quit paying her any wages she had had to draw on 
the pickle bottle, and she had only sixfy-three dollars 
left, but sometimes, sixty-three doUais could be a lot of 
money. 

She kept the money under the brassiere because she 
could not think of a place to hide it at Pyrt’s shack. She 
^d it down low where it wasn’t likely to show and kept 
it in a flat envelope after the first day. 

On Sunday she and Pyrt got Pyrt’s shack rearranged so 
that each one had a room for sleeping. WUla’s bed took iq) 
most of the kitchen, but Pyrt saic^ “Who’s to worry about 
that? I can cook anywhere I can turn around, and I matra 
most of my money in bed these days anyhow, what with 
cleaning work as tight as it is.” 

Work at the beer joint took a turn on Wednesday. On 
Wednesday George Monday was the nicest he had ever 
been. When the morning big rush was over, he said, 
Willa, now that you’re coming into money, how about 
making me a loan of about fifty dollars until tomorrow? I 
need some money real heavy. I’m about ready to clean up 
all my debts, all but what I’ll be owing you. When I get 
everything else cleared up, you and meTl be in clover. 
How about lending me, say, around fifty dollars? I’ll matrp 
you a note, if you want me to. I only want the money till 
tomorrow, but I’ll make you a note anyhow. Fll make it 
to draw ten percent a month. That’s good interest. At that 
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rate it would pay you to make me a loan for, say, three 
months or a year-” 

Willa said, ‘1 don’t reckon Fve got any money to lend 
Besides, you already owe me over fifty dollars ” 

‘‘You’ll get every cent of it,” said Monday- 

While George Monday was telling her how she could 
depend on him, the front door opened and admitted the 
little deputy sheriff who had looked along his nose at Willa 
one morning when he came to serve some papers on her. 

The deputy looked along his nose at Monday and said, 
“Are you George Monday?” 

“I’m the man,” said Monday. “What do you want?” 

*T want to serve some papers on you,” said the deputy- 
“Just in an offhand fashion. I’ll ^ve you the layout in the 
meantime. The truth, first and last, is, you’re in receiver¬ 
ship, or sharply on the way to being so. In other words, 
you’re out of business.” 

A lump came into Willa’s throat. Where was she now, 
what with being out of a job and George Monday owing 
her over fifty dollars? 

She looked at George Monday’s face, and she saw 
something there that made her know for a fact that he was 
as mean as Swap Brimer ever was and just as stinking as 
Mr. Swine and his fellow Hog Wallowers had ever been. 
She knew from the way George Monday grinned that 
George Monday bad skinned everybody he-could skin and 
had rat-holed a lot of money and no deputy sheriff or any¬ 
body else would ever find out where* it was. She knew 
George Monday had rat-holed over fifty dollars of money 
that belonged to her and that she would never get one 
penny of it 

But she was thankful for one thing. She stUl had the 
envelope with money in it fastened under her brassiere. 
She was thankful for another thing. She was thankful she 
had not yet gotten the seven hundred dollars her half of 
the house because, if she’d already received that money, 
George Monday would somehow wave swindled her 
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out of it. She didn’t know how he would have managed 
h, but he would have thought of something. 

While the deputy sheriff was reading the papers to 
George Monday, Willa remembered what the lawyer, Jef¬ 
ferson Rawls, had told her. Now was the time to let the 
lawyer know she was not going to be at the beer joint any 
more and there would have to be some other arrangement 
so he could get word to her when he wanted her to come 
and be a witness. 

She got him on the telephone before long and said, “This 
is Willa Brimer. I’m moving off from the beer joint.” 

It took Mr. Rawls a few seconds to remember who she 
was. “Ob, yes,” he said. “I was just thinking about you. 
In fact, I was just about to call the beer joint In fact, I 
was just looki^ through the file to find your telephone 
number.” 

“You don’t need to look because I won’t be here anv 
more." 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Rawls. “I’ll just teU you 
now what I wanted you to know. I want you to come to 
town tomorrow at nine o’clock. Do you know where the 
federal building is?” 

“I don’t reckon I do.” 

“Do you know where the post office is?” 

“Yes, I know where that is." 

Well, that’s the place. You be there at nine o’clock 
tomorrow. You be on the second floor. That’s where the 
court room is. You go in there and sit down. I’ll be there 
and look for you at nine o’clock." 

“Is that when I’ll get my money?” 

“That’s when it comes up in court about the money. As 
of right now nobody knows what’s going to happen. That’s 
what the hearing is about. That’s when the court will de¬ 
cide what’s to be done about the money.” 

“But I thought it was already settled that half the house 
was mine. Why ain’t it settled about me getting half of 
the money?” 
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“Well, you never can tell wbat’s going to happen when 
a house gets into court But you be there, as I said. 
Goodbye.” 

Willa heard something click in the telephone. She said, 
“Goodbye.” 



17 


WiLLA HAD a little trouble finding where she was supposed 
to go* When she jot off the bus at what she thou^t was 
the right comer she looked around for a big buUding 
which might be the federal building* All she saw was a lot 
of big buildings, any one of which could have been the fed¬ 
eral building. She was cold and shivering because she did 
not have an overcoat or sweater and a cold noith wind 
was blowing in the streets. She reckoned that she might as 
well cross the street because it seemed to her that one 
ought always to cross a street to get to a federal buHding. 
She crossed the street and looked about some more, and 
she asked a lady wearing a fur coat, “Will you please teU 
me where the federal buHding is?” 

The lady in the fur coat was waiting for a traffic light to 
change so she could cross the intersecting street. The light 
changed to green and the lady said, “Sorryi I don^t know*” 
The lady stepped from the sidewalk and crossed the street 

Other people were crossing the street, but she didn't see 
anybody who looked like he had time to be bothered. 
But in walking along the street and wishing the cold wind 
would quit blowing she happened to remember something. 
She remembered that the lawyer, Mr. Rawls, had said 
something about the federal building being in the post 
office building, or something like that. She knew where the 
post office building was and she went there and asked a 
man who was pushing a mop if he knew where the federal 
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building was, and if tiiis were the federal building where 
they put a house through court 

The man said, ‘‘You mean the federal court?” 

“Yes,” said Willa, “That’s what I came for. I was told 
to come and be a witn^s in at court A bouse is being sold 
and I own half of it” 

The man said, “That would be in the court room up¬ 
stairs. When you get up there you go down that way and 
you’ll And it It’s got double doors on your right and you 
go in there* You can go up on the elevator,” He pointed 
to a row of elevators, *Take that number one there where 
the door has just now opened.” 

Willa took number one and said to the man wearing a 
uniform md sitting on a stool in front of a wheel with a 
handle to it, “I want to pt off at the second floor.” The 
man stopped the elevator at the next floor up and Willa 
got off and went down the way where the man with the 
mop pointed. When she came to the double doors on her 
right, she went in. Lights were on in the room but nobody 
was in there except her. And no wonder, she thought. She 
was at least half an hour too soon getting there. Not know¬ 
ing anywhere else to go, she reckoned she might as well sit 
down and wait, which she did. 

This was a big room she was in, about the biggest and 
finest she had ever been in except maybe at a moving pic¬ 
ture show* Its ceiling was way up yonder and had aU k^ds 
of drawings and pictures and words and big rings, some 
like wheels and some like rings around flower beds she 
had sometimes seen from bus windows. The walls were 
elegant, too, with panels of polished wood as beautiful as 
gold and around the walls were pictures as big as half of 
a door of men in black robes. She looked at the beautiful 
woodwork and the pictures and the ceiling and the lights, 
and after she had looked all around she looked up and 
read what the words said in the ceiling. 

In one place the words said, Let Justice PrevmL In an¬ 
other place the words said. Equal Justice To AIL In an- 
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other they said, No Wrong Shall Go Vnrighted, Then 
round one of the smaller circles she came to words she 
couldn't read* She could spell out the letters, which did 
not mean anything to her, but this was what they said 
anyhow: Lex est norma recti. She thought Norma might 
be a gurl’s name, but as to the rest she couldn't fl^ire. 
Around another of the smaller circles were other myste¬ 
rious words: Lex nemini operotur inequion. 

When she had read all of the words on the ceiling her 
interest came back to the pictures on the waUs. There 
were not very many of them, and she supposed they were 
pictures of judges who were dead and gone. She never 
specially liked enlarged pictures of dead people, but she 
guessed somebody put these pictures up because they 
wanted to go on looking at dead people. Or maybe the 
dead people's kinfolks wanted them put up there so people 
would have to go on looking at them, whether they wanted 
to or not* For her part, they could just as well have been 
left off, for she couldn*t see anything in them that made 
her want to look at them. They didn't look like they ever 
had any love for anybody but themselves. 

There was only one that she found of any interest at 
all. There was one with a big face and big shoulders that 
reminded her of her pa. She guessed if Doak Metabarger 
had been scrubbed and shaved and dressed up like that 
particular one, he would have looked about as good as the 
man in the black robe. She wondered what the old Judge 
had ever said or done that was worth people having to look 
at his picture after he was dead and gone. She knew what 
Doak Metabarger had done. He had worked at jobs of one 
kind and another and had kept body and soul together for 
him and her until she was big enough to do some work and 
help out. Doak had lost out in the best jobs and had spent 
his last years as a septic tank cleaner. She guessed that 
kind of work was worth something to the world. She 
guessed it would be a pretty smelly world if somebody 
didn't clean out the septic tanks. As to what Doak Meta^ 
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barger had ever said that was worth lememberiiig—she 
supposed he never said anything. About the only thing 
she could remember was what he said just before he died. 
The last words he ever smd, as far as she knew, were, 
“What’s wrong with the damn bucket?” And she couldn’t 
see where those were worth remembering. 

But she did like the big room. It was quiet in there, and 
she guessed that in a grand place like this a body could 
sure enough get treated right. Of course rtiere was nothing 
right about her not getting her thousand doUais out of the 
house, but seven hundred dollars would sure mean a lot to 
her. Even with seven hundred dollars she could go to 
beauty school, and by getting to be a beauty operator she 
could make money right along. As a beauty operator she 
could make plenty of money and she wouldn’t ever have 
to depend on punks like Conover Green and Swep Brimer 
and George Monday. As she thought about the grandness 
of the big room and the softness of the lights and the fine 
words over her head, she had a happy feeling. She had the 
first happy feeling she had felt since she could remember. 
There could be somethmg beautiful about life after 
find it. She figured she had arrived at last where she could 
find something beautiful and get what justly belonged to 
her. 

She was still feeling happy when somebody came in and 
walked down the aisle to a table inside a railing. When the 
man turned around so she could see his face, she knew who 
he as. He was the lawyer who was going to see toat she 
wasn’t done out of her half of the house. The lawyer saw 
her too, and he came back to where she was. 

He said, “You can come up and sit by the table. You’re 
a pBity to the lawsuit. Parties to a lawsuit always sit at the 
tables inside the bar.” 

Willa guessed she had better do what the lawyer said, 
but she couldn’t see any bar. All she could see was a rail¬ 
ing. Maybe the railing was meant to stand for a bar, and she 
realized a beer bar was not the only kind of bar there was. 
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Anyhow she went with the lawyer and sat down ^here he 
told her to sit, and before long Mr* Huntsinger, the lawyer 
\^o had been Swep’s lawyer when she got sued for di¬ 
vorce, came inside Ae bar and sat down at another table, 
that one to the right of the other. She supposed Mr, Hunt- 
singer was Swep's lawyer, but Swep was not with him, 
Willa twisted and looked back to see if anybody else were 
in the big room and she didn’t see anyone. 

Then a woman came in through a side door near the 
front and sat behind a small desk. A minute later a big red¬ 
faced man came in at the same door and shouted as though 
there were a hundred thousand people in the room, 
'-Judge of the United States District Court, the Honorable 
Alfred J. Pugh. Everybody stand up.” Everybody stood 
upland about the time they got on &eir feet a man in a 
black robe came in at another door and went up some 
steps ancTsat in a high-backed chair behind a huge box or 
something made of fine polished wood about twelve feet 
wide from end to end, and about six feet high. The judge 
was a big man with heavy dark hair parted in the middle 
and nose glasses with a string which looked like a black 
shoestring fastened to one side and running down inside 
the black robe. He sat down and by the time he was down 
he had already said, "All right, gendemen.” 

The judge’s voice sounded as if he had made up his 
mind already but was willing to waste a little time by 
listening to what they had to say; but it would be for 
appearances and nothing else. Willa looked at him and 
then at the enlarged pictures and she wondered if the judge 
would look as pukey in a picture as he looked up there 
where he sat and looked down on everybody else. 

Mr. Huntsinger got up and said, "Your honor.” He 
then started tall^g about the money in the clerk’s custody 
which was acquired by selling the Swap Brimer house, and 
he said the ody question left coocemed the matter of at¬ 
torney fees, all legal questions having been settled and 
nothing left but for the money to be distributed, which 
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could be done by the clerk this very day, there being no 
appeal to be taken by anybody. 

While Mr, Huntsinger talked about lawyer fees, an¬ 
other man came in and sat down inside the bar. He 
slouched down in an armchair and listened to what Mr. 
Huntsinger was saying. 

What Mr. Huntsinger was saying had something to do 
with his fee. He talked about the house and a lien which 
the Government had and about what he called a common 
fund and what the law said about lawyers getting their 
fees out of the common fund. He talked about ten minutes 
and he thought a reasonable fee for his services would be 
not less than three hundred dollars, to be paid out of the 
common fund. 

Then Willa’s lawyer, Mr. Jefferson Rawls, got up. He 
said his dient, Mrs. WiUa Brimer, objected to die fee of 
Mr. Huntsinger coming out of the common fund. He talked 
along that line and dien he got onto the subject of his 
own fee which he spoke of as his contract fee of three 
hundred dollars. Willa did not really know what Mr. Hunt- 
singer had talked about. It seemed to her that mostly 
what was being said was “Your honor,” Mr, Huntsinger 
had said “Your honor.” He had said it many times and in 
many ways. He had said, “As your honor well knows,” and 
“As your honor has rightly held,” and “As your honor 
has so ably said,” and “As held in one of your honofs 
able and learned opinions.” And now Mr. Rawls was 
using the same kind of wcHxis, Because she did not know 
anything about what the lawyers were talking about, she 
began to count the times anybody said “Your honor.” The 
number kept going up, and it seemed that the side that 
won would be the one that said “Your honor” the most 
times. 

Mr. Rawls said, “Your honor, at this time Fd like to 
put Mrs, Brimer on the stand.” 

“What do you want to do that for? What do you want 
to consume the court's time in doing that for? If 1 could 
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elinunate the useless things that are done in my court I 
might make some progress* What do you want to put her 
on the stand forT’ 

‘"Your honor— 

“If you’ve got any sensible reason for consuming the 
further time of my court, state your reason. What do you 
want to put the witness on the stand for?” 

“If your honor please—” 

“Sometimes I think you’re trying to make a justice of 
the peace court out of my court. Why are such cases as 
this brou^t into my court anyhow? Why do you want to 
put this witness on the stand? Haven’t you consumed 
enod^ of the time of my c^urt already?” 

“May it please your honor—” 

“Do you think my court is a justice of the peace court? 
Am I right or am I wrong? If I could only keep cases out 
of my court that ought to be in a justice of the peace court 
or in a police court, I might get something done, but you 
lawyers insist on keeping my court cluttered up with jus¬ 
tice of the peace matters. I try to keep my court a dipufied 
one. I try to keep my court busy with the Idnd of cases 
that properly belong in my court, but you keep it cluttered 
up with justice of the peace cases. Why do you want to 
put the witness on the stand?” 

“May it please this honorable court, this lady helped to 
buy the house. She put the same amout of money in it that 
Swep Brimer— 

“Will you please tell me what that has got to do with the 
matter before the court? Is there any dispute as to who 
paid for the house? Is there any question of law that de¬ 
pends one iota on who bought the house? Mr. Huntstnger, 
what difference does it make to you who paid for the 
house?” 

Mr. Huntsinger got up. “If your honor please, 1 can’t 
see that it makes any difference.” 

“Does the Government’s attorney see where it makes 
any difference?” ‘ 
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The Government’s attorney got up. He was the last man 
who had come in at the double doors and sat down inside 
the bar. He was a slim man and tall and looked pleasant, 
like he might be a good man at shaking hands. He said, 
“Just this, your honor. The Government felt, at first, your 
honor, that the Government ought to have all of this 
money, but now the Government concedes, your honor, 
that it has only a right to Swep Brimer*s half. As to who 
gets the other half, the Government is not concerned. Of 
course all costs will have to come out of the other half. 
As to the rest, that is up to your honor and counsel for 
the parties. I believe that is all I have to say, your honor.” 

Mr. Huntsinger and Mr. Rawls talked some more, and 
then Mr. Huntsinger said, “May it please your honor, I 
have prepared a final order to be submitted to your honor, 
which provides for disposition of the fund still remaining 
in court, your honor. I would like to submit the decree to 
your honor for your honor’s consideration.” 

Mr. Huntsinger walked forward and handed up what he 
called the final order. The man in the black robe snatched 
the paper and said, “Do you have any additional authori¬ 
ties you’d like to submit to the court?” 

“I submitted my brief, your honor.’’ 

“I didn’t ask if you submitted a brief. I asked you if 
you’had any additional authorities.” 

“No, your honor, I believe my brief cites all of the 
authorities to be found in this case.” 

The man in the black robe said to Mr. Rawls, “Do you 
have any additional authorities to submit to the a>urt?” 

“No, your honor, I submitted to your honor my— 

“I didn’t ask you if you had submitted your brief. I 
asked if you had any additional authorities.” 

“No, your honor, I have not, your honor,” said ^Mr. 
Rawls. 

“Didn’t I ask you to submit additional authorities?” 

“Yes, your honor, you did, your honor, but if your 
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honor please 1 was unable to ind any additional author¬ 
ities” 

“Does the Govenunenfs attorney have any authorities 
he would like to submit?” 

“No, if your honor please. The Govenmieiit’s position is 
that of a neutral as to the other half of the fund. The 
Government has decided to be satisfied with its half,” 

The man in the black robe sprang up. “Court’s in re¬ 
cess.” As soon as the lawyers saw tiie man in the black 
robe get up, they got up too. 

The big red-faced man who had come in ahead of the 
judge looked squarely at Willa and yelled, “Everybody 
stand up.” 

Willa stood up. By the time she got up, the man in the 
black robe had already gone out. Willa looked again at 
the pictures on the wall. She wondered if the dead judges 
had been mean buzzards like this one. She wondered if 
the man in the black robe would walk up to a man on the 
street and talk mean to him as he had talked to the 
lawyers. She wondered if he would walk up to Swep Brimer 
on the street and talk in that manner to Swep. She would 
like to see what happened if he did talk that way to Swep 
Brimer on the street, She guessed Swep Brimer would 
smack the stuff out of him. 

Mr. Rawls said to Willa, “Do you plan to stay around a 
whUe?” 

Willa said, ‘T came to get my half of the money. When 
can I get it?” 

Mr, Rawk said, “The money will be distributed as soon 
as the judge signs the order. He’s got the order. He took 
it out with him. He will take it to his chambers and sign 
it back there. I don’t know how long it will be. He may 
want to read it before he signs it. After he signs it the 
money will be paid out. There will not be any appeal. No¬ 
body will want to appeal the case. The lawyers have all 
indicated that there will be no appeal. Fd suggest you wait 
around for an hour or two. If you want to find out when 
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the order has been signed, you can find out at the clerk’s 
office.” 

“I don’t know where is the clerk’s office.” 

“You go out at the double doors and turn to your left. 
It’s around that way. YouH see the sign on the door. You 
wait around a couple of hours and then go in there. You 
tell them who you are and what you want They’ll taira 
care of you.” 

Mr. Rawls took up some papers he had brought with 
him and went out. Mr. Huntsinger and the Government’s 
attorney had already gone. Willa looked around the big 
room and the pictures and then she too went out of the 
big room. 
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When thb Honorable Alfred J, Pugh got into his private 
office and had his robe taken off and put up by a valet 
and man of all work furnished him by the Government, 
he sat down in Ms expensive swivel chair behind his ex¬ 
pensive rosewood desk and stuck his finger into a hole 
where there was a button. He had two rows of buttons 
there, and when he wanted somebody all he had to do 
was stick Ms finger in a hole where there was a button and 
in no time at aU the person he wanted would come 
a-running. 

TMs time a tiled-looking young man, known about the 
place as Finney but in the personnel record as Law Oerk 
Lester O. U. Finney, came in wearing glasses with gold 
rims and carrying a writing pad, Ms fountain pen already 
in Ms hand, ready for use. He sat down at a small table at 
one end of the desk. He waited there until he bad been 
quietly ignored for some time. 

Then without looking up from a letter he appeared to 
be reading the Honorable Alfred J. Pugh tossed to Lester 
O. U- Finney the final order wMch Mr. Huntsinger, Swep 
Brimer’s lawyer, had prepared. The honorable Pugh said, 
“Look that over and see if you see anything wrong with 
it. And another thing, Finney, you don’t have to be so 
damn moral about everything. “ 

Finney put up Ms fountain pen and looked at the finM 
order. He thought. The honorable Fugh is getting ready 
to do something cheap and dirty. He's starting it o§ by 
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insulting me, hoping ru agree with his dirt and commend 
him for iL Finney said, ‘'Yes, sir,” 

The honorable Pugh only pretended to read* He glanc^ 
toward Finney every now and then and watched Finney's 
face. There was something about Finney's face he ab¬ 
horred. Finney’s face was like marble. It had but one ex¬ 
pression and that expression was changeless and wholly 
unrevealing. Pugh didn’t like to have a law clerk around 
whose thoughts and feelings were so utterly impossible to 
read. And he didn’t like bookworms. 

Finney read carefully. He did not know Swep Brimer. 
He did not know WiUa Brimer. He had read the pleadings 
and briefs in the case and prepared careful notes. He had 
carefully primed the honorable Pugh so that in the court 
room the honorable Pugh would be able to throw his 
weight around. He had pointed out in his careful notes 
what questions of law and fact were involved and what 
the answers were. He knew as much about the case as 
could be discovered from study of the record. But from 
the record he did not know whether Swep Brimer was a 
good man or a bad man, and he did not know whether 
Willa Brimer was a good woman or a bad woman. Never¬ 
theless, he knew what was law and what was justice, and 
when he had read the proposed final order of disposing of 
the funds in court he looked through his gold-rimmed 
glasses at the Honorable Alfred J, Pugh, 

Finney said, “I’ve read it and in my opinion the pro¬ 
posed order is grossly unjust.” 

The honorable Pugh pretended to have his mind on 
reading letters. He said without looking up, “Oh, but we 
lawyers must take care of one another/’ 

Finney thought. He knows the thing is dirty. Even be- 
fore the dirt is pointed out to him he’s ready with his 
justificatian, Finney said, “I don’t believe I mentioned 
anything about lawyers/’ 

But the honorable Pugh was quick on the trigger. It 
was hard to catch him in a trap. Ha was an artist at white- 
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washing himselt He exclaimed, “Oh, but you were going 

to.” 

“Yes, in fact I was,” said Finney, “This proposed order 
presents the facts correctly, I believe. The house sold for 
fourteen hundred dollars. The Government gets its half, 
free of any burden of costs or attomey fees. The Govern¬ 
ment had a lien on Swep Brimer’s one-half interest in the 
house for Swep Brimer's unpaid income taxes and that 
lien attached to the fund in court when the house was sold, 
and now the Government gets its half of the money, with¬ 
out any deductions for anything/’ 

**Anything wrong with that?” snapped the honorable 
Pugh. 

“That is according to law, as enacted by Congress. Right 
or wrong, nothing can be done about that The Govern¬ 
ment gets Swep Brimer^s half of the fourteen hundred 
dollars. But who gets the other seven hundred dollars?” 

“Oh, but we lawyers must take care of one another,” 

Finney thought, He doesnU Wflnr to tcdk about the order* 
He doesn't want to see the infustice of it* He's going to do 
something dirty^ but he wants me to tell him he is doing 
right* He wants people to think he is always right, no mat^ 
ter what rot he may be guilty of^ Finney said, “This Willa 
Brtmer, whoever she is, owned a one-half interest in the 
house. She didn’t do^the Government any wrong. She 
didn’t do anybody any wrong. It appears from the uncon¬ 
troverted averments of her answer that she paid one 
thousand dollars of her money to help buy the house. Fol¬ 
lowing her divorce, she became owner of one-half un¬ 
divided interest in the house as a tenant in common with 
Swep Brimer. She could have sold her one-half interest to 
anyone who might have cared to buy it and without the 
help of lawyers and courts. She could have sold it and kept 
all of the money which might have been paid for her one- 
half interest,” 

The honorable Pugh was pretending to read something 
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in a volume of federal court reports. He said, “Hunb? 
What was that again?” 

Finney thought. He heard every word of iV, but U 
ters his ego to he able to insult and humiliate me. If / go 
over it agmn he will say the same thing and have me go 
over all of it a third time. Finney said, ‘*But because she’s 
had the misfortune of having her half interest dragged into 
court, she doesn’t get her half of the money. The Govern¬ 
ment gets its half, whole and fancy free, but not so, Mrs. 
Brimer. The little she is getting is so incredible as to be 
shocking” 

The honorable Pugh muttered angrily, "I don’t know 
how much longer Fm going to put up with so much in¬ 
competent help. I’d think the Government of the Umted 
States could furnish its judges with competent help. Why 
should a judge have to bear the whole burden? Why can’t 
a judge have a competent secretary and a competent law 
clerk and a competent court crier and a competent staff 
all the way around? The Government expects me to work 
myself to death doing its damned work and in order to 
make sure I break down under the intolerable burden of 
being a federal judge it surrounds me with a lot of in¬ 
competents. Have I got to put up with that or haven’t I?” 
He glared at Finney. 

Finney thought. He never thinks of his own incompe¬ 
tence. He'd never concede that his help is far more com¬ 
petent than he. He never remembers that he got his job 
by political pull. He'd never admit that all of the people 
who have the misfortune of being subject to his orders got 
their jobs because they met the Governments requirements 
of competence. Finney said, **The law gives you the power 
to fire any and aU of us, either with or without cause.” 

“I know that. Don’t think I don’t know that. I try to run 
my court like a court ought to be run, but there are limits 
to what even a judge can do.” 

Finney said, “About this proposed final order^—” 

But the secretary sounded a buzzer and the honorable 
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Pugh picked up his telephone. His face lighted with joy, 
“Oh, hello, Judge. Well, well, Judge, how are you? Judge, 
it suie is good to hear the voice of a brother judge. Yes, 
sir. Judge, how are you, Judge? Oh, wbaa, whaa, whaa,” 
Finney sat at his little table and listened to one end of a 
mutual admiration confab. The honorable Pugh got so ex¬ 
cited he leaned way over on the d^k. He got so excited he 
stood up and leaned farther over on the desk. He got so 
excited that Finney thought he was going to get on the d^k 
and squat on it like a toad. From a purely literary view¬ 
point, he was interested in the number of times the word 
“Judge” was repeated. He singled out a sentence, “Oh, 
Judge, yes, indeed, Judge.” In that sentence the word 
“Judge” made up forty percent of the total. That was a 
fair average. In another, “Why, Judge, sure. Judge,” the 
percentage was fifty. 

When the conversation finally ended, the honorable 
Pugh sank back into his expensive swivel chair and sat 
pouting and staring at Finney, Finney thought. He's pout¬ 
ing now. That can mean oniy one thing, T/ie percentage in 
Judge Brattingwell's sentences probabiy rm about thirty, 
Pugh said, “Now what was that again about tl^ pro¬ 
posed order?” 

Finney thought, He wants his power and ghry recog¬ 
nized and glorified a little more. Requiring me to repeat 
something a fourth time wotdd add a little something to 
his self-esteem, Finney said, “There is no legal basis for 
allowing the lawyers to take al of Willa Brimer's seven 
hundred dollars.” 

“Oh, but they wouldn’t be getting all of it ” 

“Here is Willa Brimer’s lawyer who refers to three hun¬ 
dred dollars as his contract fee. There is no contract in 
the record and the chances are a thousand to one he has 
DO contract in his office. The chances are a milli on to one 
that he is trying to fix his own fee without any regard for 
what Willa Erimer would consider a fair amount. All Mr. 
Rawls has done was file a half-page answer and spend 
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possibly as much as one hour in court The brief he pre¬ 
pared has two pages, and neither page says anything. Yet 
he is saying now that his contract fee is thr^ hundred 
dollars.” 

“Oh, but you can’t question his word on that Lawyers 
are honorable pepple-” 

Finney said, “But this is the part which outrages ali 
sense of honesty and fairness. Mr. Huntsinger, who filed 
the petition to have the house sold and in doing so repre¬ 
sented Swep Brimer, wants Mrs. Briiner to pay his fee. Mr. 
Huntsinger wants her to pay what he calls reasonable 
fee of three himdred dollars.” 

“Oh, no, you’re wrong there. He’s not askmg Mrs. 
Brimer to pay him one cent. He is merely asking that Ms 
fee be allowed him out of the common fund. That’s per¬ 
fectly legal. Every man who has ever practiced law in this 
state knows that Of course you’re never practiced law. 
You wouldn’t know anything about the practieal side of law 
or anything ebe, probably.” 

Finney thought. Now h^s hitting me in the face. He 
knows that my hands are tied behind back and timt I 
can't do anything about it when he hits me in the face. So 
he adds to his self-esteem by hitting in the face a man 
whose hands are tied behind ids back, Finney said, “It is 
true, the common fund doctrine applies in this state. 
Where land is owned by several tenants in common and 
is sold for partition, the money is paid into court and is 
called a common fund. Nobody gets any of the money un¬ 
til the costs and expenses and attorney fees have been paid. 
The attorney who files the petition to have the land sold 
for partition is deemed to have conferred a benefit upon 
all who owned an interest in the land and all contribute 
to his fee by allowing him to be paid bom the common 
fund, 

“But the common fund doctrine cannot applyjiere for 
a number of reasons. The first is, there is no common 
fund. The Government has reached in and taken exactly 
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half of the money. Its charaetef as a common fund was 
thus wiped out All that remains is the seven hundred 
dollars which came from the sale of Mrs. Brimer’s one- 
half interest. It is not a common fund. It is a single fund, 
owned by one person only. In the second place, no benefit 
was conferred upon her by the sale. She was living in the 
house which was a home ior her and no benefit was con¬ 
ferred upon her by having the house sold from under her. 
She could have sold her one-half undivided interest of her 
own accord, if she had wished to do so, and all of the 
seven hundred would have been hers. No lawyer, not even 
her own, has conferred any benefit upon her. Yet from 
her seven hundred dollars, the two lawyers propose to take 
six hundred, which means that the court costs and ex¬ 
penses of sale will eat up practically all of the remaining 
one hundred dollars and Mrs, Brimer will get almost 
nothing.** 

The honorable Pugh had turned away and started read¬ 
ing the moment Finney started explaining about the com¬ 
mon fund doctrine. When Finney stopped talking, the 
honorable Pugh said, “Hunh? What was that again?** 

Finney thought, He would not be so insulting if I were 
praising him or giving my voice to what he intends to do. 
Finney said, ‘The law does not require allowance of at¬ 
torney fees, even where the fund does have the character 
of a common fund, which it does not have here. Allowing 
Huntsinger*s fee of three hundred doUars out of the com¬ 
mon fund would be only a matter of discretion with the 
court, even it a common fund existed. Discretion in the 
case of a common fund rests upon equitable considera^ 
tions, particularly a finding that the lawyer*s services were ^ 
of value to all owners of an interest in the common fund.*’ 

“Oh, but Mr, Huntsinger coiderred a benefit on her,’* 
shouted the honorable Pugh, 

“The benefit is, indeed, difficult to see/* said Finney, 
‘^Leaving the girl with nothing would be a strange sort of 
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benefit, and the equitable discernment required for its dis- 
Govery is stranger still.” 

The honorable Pugh reached to a pile of papers and 
picked up one which looked like a letter. He said, “That 
reminds me. 1 have a letter here I want you to read some¬ 
time.” He did not offer to let Finney see the letter, and 
Finney knew he did not intend ever to let him see the 
letter. Finney knew that the paper was not a letter at all. 
Pugh said, “It’s from a man I’ve known for years. He’s 
one of these scholarly fellows.” 

Finney thought. Now he’s really going to hit me in the 
face. He knows Pm a legal scholar. He knows I made a 
fine record in bnv school. He also knows the arms of neces¬ 
sity have got my hands held behind my back. While my 
hands are being held behind my back, he’s going to beat 
me in the face. 

The honorable Pugh said, “This fellow Hardwick reads 
all the legal literature. I guess he’s read just about every 
law book ever written. He can quote you the law both in 
T jfin and in English, and possibly in Greek. But he 
couldn’t practice law to save his life. He’d starve to death. 
If his wife didn’t work for wages, he would already have 
starved to death. He’s a great scholar, but he hasn’t got 
as much common sense as a horse. What’s more, he’s 
a writer.” 

Finney thought, He puts a lot of scorn into that word 
“writer" He hates people who can write. He hates me. 
I write tdl of his opimons that require any legal knowledge 
and skiU. He knows he couldn’t write an opinion that a 
seventh grade student couldn’t write better. So, to keep his 
self-esteem inflated, he has to belittle writers. He knows 
I have written several articles for the law journals, so he 
has several times referred to law journal writers with sar¬ 
casm and scorn. 

The honorable Pugh said, “Take this order, for in¬ 
stance. This fellow Hardwick would never be able to see 
any sense to it. He could talk about equities from now till 
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kingdom-come. He could quote every equity maxim in the 
books. He could tell you more about the common fund 
doctrine than all the judges in the country put together, 
but if he didn’t have a wife to support him he wouldn’t 
be able to buy a pair of shoes.” 

The honorable Pugh snatched the proposed order from 
Finney’s hands. “Let me have that. What the hell’s the 
use to waste so much time? Why haggle over impractical 
ideas when anybody with horse sense would know what 
to do in a situation of this kind?” 

The honorable Pugh scratched his signature to the order 
and flung the paper into Finney’s face. “Give that to my 
secretary as you go out. Good heavens! Such a waste of 
time! I’ve got a feeling there’s a bad odor in the room.” 




Wella thought she had better take the advice of the 
lawyer and wait two hours before she went to the clerk’s 
office to get her money. The time seemed mighty long, 
and there wasn’t anywhere in particular she could go 
to make the time seem shorter, so she walked round and 
round the hallway which started at tiie elevators and 
went all the way around inside the buHding. The floor 
was made of marble or some kind of material that looked 
like marble and it was very clean and shiny. The walls 
were tinted a kii^ of pale green with a paler green for 
the ceiling. The mmp globes were square and sloping to 
a point at their bottoms and the light they gave was soft 
On each side of the hallway were offices with people in 
them and furniture, and the people and the fumituie 
looked nice. In going round and round, she had located 
the office where she would have to go to get her money 
at the end of the two hours. Learning where to go was 
some pay for all the walking. 

There were two places where she could go and look 
out of windows. One of these places was near the ele- 
vators. The other was on the same side of the building 
where the hall had a branch leading to stairways, one up 
and one down. In the course of each round, she stopped 
at those places and looked out of the windows. Down 
below was a street where automobiles were passing and 
the wind was blowing. She noticed that men and women 
on foot had on overcoats and that the men had their 
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ovenx)at coUars turned up. She guessed it was pretty 
cold down on the streets, and she was glad she didn’t 
have to waUc around down there while waiting the two 
hours. With nothing to keep out the wind eicept a thin 
blouse and a few underclothes, she guessed she’d get 
pretty cold in a little while. Women were lucky to have 
overcoats on a day like this, 

She looked often at the little cheap watch which Con¬ 
over Green had got at a pawn shop and at last she saw 
that the two hours were almost up. She figured that by 
the time she bad walked the long way round once more 
she could go in and ask for her money, and when she 
had made the round she looked at her watch and saw that 
she was just about on time, with maybe a few seconds 
over the two houiB. 

She went into the clerk’s office then, and there was a 
bar in there, too, where there were big books instead of 
beer bottles, and people at desks. The bar had beautiful 
wood paneling in front and a broad, polished black top 
and it ran all the way across the room, with space enough 
in front for people who came in to stalb and Iwk at the 
books or talk to the people at the desks. WOla went up 
to the bar and looked at the people, and pretty soon the 
woman she had seen in the court room at a little desk 
down below the judge’s huge box got up and came and 
stood behind the bar. 

The woman said, **Did you want something?” 

Willa said, ”Yes, I reckon I do, I came in to get my 
money,’* 

**Oh, yes,” the woman said, “You’re Mrs. Willa Brimer. 
I saw you in the court room. Just a minute. I beheve 
the checks have all been written,” The woman left the 
bar and went to a desk where another woman was typing 
on a typewriter and picked up what looked to Willa like 
three or four checks. She took the checks through a door¬ 
way into another room where a man was sitting at a desk 
and about two minutes later she came back, put down all 
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of the checks where she had got them except one. That one 
she brought to the bar and slid it across to where Wdla 
was standing. “There you are,” she said. She was a tall 
woman with a nice fece and eyes that looked like they 
might be about to cry. 

Willa looked do^ at the check. She turned it around 
so that its printing was not upside down to her. She saw 
her name in the check, but she did not let her eyes linger 
on the name. What she wanted to know was if the check 
was made out for seven hundred dollars, or how much. 
She thought it ought to be for about seven hundred dol¬ 
lars because that was what her half of the house was 
sold for. She reckoned her lawyer ought to have some¬ 
thing, but she remembered he’d said his fee would be 
reasonable. She didn’t think she would have to pay Swep 
Brimer’s lawyer anything, because she had put her 
thousand dollars into the house and half of the house 
had been hers. 

The typing seemed sort of blurred and she wasn^t sure 
she read it right. The way she read it, the check was for 
fourteen dollars and seventy-six cents. She said to the 
woman on the other side of the bar, “Will you please 
tell me how much it is? It seems kind of blurred to me,’’ 

The woman said, “It is for fourteen dollars and seventy- 
six cents.” 

“You mean that’s all I get?” asked Willa. 

“Yes* I’m sorry, but that is all. The lawyera got six 
hundred dollars, the special master got twenty-five, and 
costs took all of the rest, except what you have there.” 

Willa picked up the check and tried to read what it 
said, just to make sure there had been no mistake. It still 
looked sort of blurred, but she managed to read it. She 
said to the woman, “Well, it ain’t much, but I sure do 
need it. I don’t reckon anybody needs it more than I 
do,” She went out intd the hall and walked along to the 
place where she could look out of the window. 

It seemed to her that the wind was blowing a little 
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harder now, and scraps of paper and dnst were being 
carried along the street It seemed kind of dark, too, and 
she thought she saw a few snowflakes whirling along 
below the tops of trees. People who had to walk were 
hurrying more than before. Those who walked into the 
wind were bending forward and those who walked with 
the wind were bending backward a litUe. She felt sorry 
for the people who had to fight against the cold wind. 

She saw a small bird flung to the pavement by the 
wind. It struggled there in the street and an automobile 
passed over it, the bird on its side between the wheels. 
It kept fluttering along, and other automobiles passed 
over it. She thought the wheels of one of them had 
rolled over its body, but when the automobile had gone 
by she saw the bird swept by the wind and by its own 
struggles toward the curb. It disappeared into a storm 
sewer. She guessed it had hurt itself by flying into an 
electric power wire or something, and she guessed it 
would never be able to get out of the storm sewer. 

She watched the automobiles and the dust and the 
paper and the flakes of snow which she could now see for 
sure, and she dreaded going out of the warm and beauti- 
ful building into the could wind, and while she stood there 
wondering what she ought to do she heard somebody speak 
to her. 

A man said, “Hello, Willa.” 

Willa knew the voice, but she turned around anyhow. As 
she had known already, the man was Cirro Scope. The 
man was Cirro the pimp, 

Willa said, *"What do you want?” 

Cirro said in a friendly mamier, *T knew you were 
here. I was in the post office lobby this morning when 
you came iu. I was there to check niail. I saw you get on 
the elevator, and I follow^ you up to the court room. 
For a while I waited in the court roomp I was there 
while the lawyers talked about the money. I knew you'd 
stay around to get your money, if any.” Cirro stopped 
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talking and looked out of the windows. He looked quite a 
while. ITien he said, “Pretty rough out there. Where’s 
your overcoat?” 

“I haven’t got any overcoat,” said Willa. 

“You should’ve brou^t one. It’s too cold for you to 
be out without your overcoat.” 

“I didn’t have any overcoat to bring,” said Willa. 

Cirro looked out of the windows again, and then he said 
while still looking out the windows, “Would you like 
to come and work for me?” 

W illa did not want to be a prostitute. She had never 
wanted to be a prostitute. In her opinion a prostitute 
was no better than a whore. But she looked at ^e check 
which she still held in her hands. She had expected to 
get enough money out of her half of the house to go to 
beauty school, but she sure couldn’t go to beauty school 
on fourteen dollars and seventy-six cents. 

Willa said to CSno the pimp, “Do you still want me 
to work for you?” 

CSrro turned and regarded her pleasantly. “If you 
want. I can use a girl like you. I can put you to work 
right tonight, if you want.” 

Willa became quiet for a while. When she had thought 
about it a moment, she said, “I reckon I might as well.” 

“Okay,” said Cirro. “Okay. Let’s go.” 

That evening the wind still blew cold, and there was a 
flurry of snow. When the offices in the federal building 
were aH closed and the building was quiet, the mnd stiQ 
drove hard in the street below, and automobiles con¬ 
tinued to pass, and the trees bent with the wind. 

At a pretty house on one of the winding, circling streets 
which led off from busy Point Loma Road, a man named 
Huntsinger, a lawyer, slipped into his wife’s bedroom 
with a box under one arm. 

“Why, hello, darling,” said the wife, a slim, lovely 
woman with golden hair who was admiring her nice 
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figure in a mirror- “What have you got in the box? Not a 
present for me, I bet” 

“How much you want to bet?” asked Mr, Huntsinger. 

The lovely wife came and stood eagerly at his side 
while he unwrapped and opened the box and took out a 
purple velvet evening wrap. “Oh!” the wife screamed in 
deUght, “Oh! Oh! Not really?” 

“For you, babe,” said Mr. Huntsinger. 

“How perfectly darling of youl” 

“I got a windfall today,” Mr. Huntsinger said* “I got 
a fee of three hundred dollars I didn't expect to get. It 
only goes to show a fellow shouldn't be backward about 
asking for things. He always ought to ask. Sometimes he 
gets something whether he ought to get it or not.” 

The lovely lady was too enraptured to hear or care 
about where her husband got the money for the coat* 
She was thrilled. She said, “You remembered about the 
dance party tonight, didn't you? You bought me this 
especially for the dance. Now I can wear my orchid 
evening gown. This will go with it perfectly. And my 
rhinestone necklace and bracelet and earrings. Oh, dear! 
You are so sweet to me.” 

On another of the circling, winding streets which led 
off from Point Xjoma Road there was another pretty home 
in which there was excitement. A man nam^ Alfred J. 
Pugh lived there with his strapping wife and three strap¬ 
ping daughters. The daughters were all dressed for going 
out, and they were waiting for their escorts to appear in 
their automobiles. The youngest of the three was taking 
advantage of the wait to present to Alfred J, Pugh a 
certain demand which she had held in reserve until the 
honorable Pugh was in fine spirits. Now the honorable 
Pugh was in fine spirits, and the youngest of the three 
strapping daughters said, “Father, we can get it settled 
now as well as later, I want to know definitely, and now, 
am 1 going to Europe next summer?” 

“But you are so young, my dear, I’m afraid—” 
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“Don’t say it. I’m as old as either of my sisters was 
when she went to Europe. I demand my equal rights. 
You’re an expert on justice. You ou^t to know titat 
justice requires equality of treatment. Now, what do you 
say?” 

“My dear, you ought to be a lawyer. You’ve got the 
mind of a lawyer. But you are right. You are exactly 
right. Very well, consider it settled. Next summer you 
may go to Europe.” 

“Ob, dear!” exclaimed the youngest one. “Oh, dear, 
thank you. Thank you dearly.” 

One by one the strapping daughters went out and 
left with their escorts in ^eir automobiles. 

Mrs. Alfred J. Pugh appeared from upstairs. She was 
wearing a white evening gown and a blue evening wrap. 
She was a strapping woman of about forty-five with a 
necklace that sparkled with small diamonds set in plati¬ 
num. Her earrings and rings sparkled too. 

The honorable Pugh got up and felt in his coat pockets. 
“Walt a minute,” he said. “Where are those tickets?” He 
searched and bis face pinked with anger. “What do those 
damned lawyers mean by inviting us to their damned party 
without sending us free tickets? Do they think a judge 
ought to pay to go to one of their damned parties? Oh— 
oh, here they are. All right, let’s go.” 

They went out and got into their fine automobile and 
left only the maid and the dog to take care of the fine 
bouse they were leaving. At Point Loma Country Club 
they were almost the last arrivals. The big reception room 
was crowded with lawyers and their wives, and as soon 
as Pugh and his wife entered the voices began to rise, one 
after another. “Hello, Judge," they said. “Evening, 
Judge,” they said. And after the before-diimer drinks had 
wanned the souls of the lawyers they began to crowd 
around the honorable Pugh and tell him what a great 
judge he was. Next time there was a vacancy on the 
Supreme Court of the United States he’d be the man for 
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the place, they told him. He was the countiy’s greatest 
living judge, they told him. 

Among the lawyers was Mr. Huntsinger with his lovely 
wife. The lovely wife was dressed to the hilt, wearing rhine¬ 
stones and ^ evening gown of orchid color. Also present 
were Jefferson Rawls and his attractive, beautifillly dressed 
wife; Jefferson Rawls, looking at Mr. Huntsinger’s lovely 
wife, felt a sudden, sharp jab in his heart. 

There was something rather strange about the lovely 
lady, and the strangeness caused Mr. Rawls, the lawyer, 
to frown in an effort to get his thoughts straight. And 
then he realized vdiat the strangeness was. Die lovely 
Mrs. Huntsin^r looked like the client Mr. Ravrts had 
during the forenoon of that very day. Mrs. Huntsinger 
looked like Willa Brimer, the girl whose house had been 
sold through court. Mr. Rawls was so disturbed that Jie 
excused himself and hurried off for a second glass of 
whiskey. 

At one of the hotels in the city a girl waited alone in a 
room. It was not the newest nor the best hotel in the 
city, but it was a lar;^ hotel and a fine hotel in many 
ways. It was called Point Loma Hotel, and a lot of people 
stayed there, including a lot of traveling men. 

Somebody knocked on the girl’s door and when she 
c^ned it there on the threshold stood Cino the pimp. 
CuTO said, “I*ve got you a customer, Willa. I’ve got you 
your first customer.’* 

Willa breathed tremulously and exhaled with a sig h. 
“What’s he like?” she asked. 

Cino said, “That part of it do^n’t matter, Willa. In 
this business you don’t choose. In this business you take 
them as they come.” 


THE END 
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